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For  over  ninety  years  the  Essex  Institute  has  published 
a  quarterly  majjazine  containing  articles  of  jrreat  value  to 
persons  interested  in  the  history  of  America  and  espe¬ 
cially  Essex  County,  ^Massachusetts ;  no  historical  society 
in  this  country  has  published  a  quarterly  magazine  with¬ 
out  interruption  for  so  long  a  period.  It  does  not  deal 
exclusively  with  Salem.  Every  city  and  town  in  the 
County  is  entitled  to  representation  in  its  columns,  but 
it  does  restrict  itself  to  the  County  though  in  a  pretty 
broad  and  general  way.  Every  member  of  the  Institute 
is  entitled  to  a  copy  if  they  file  a  written  request  that  they 
be  sent. 

Its  first  object  is  to  print  valuable  and  useful  source 
material  about  the  county  found  either  in  its  own  or 
Other  manuscripts  collections  which  have  a  distinct  his¬ 
torical  interest  and  if  lost  or  destroyed,  would  be  irre¬ 
placeable.  This  includes  town  records,  personal  journals 
and  diaries,  letters  written  home  by  Essex  County  people 
from  distant  points  provided  they  are  of  historical  or 
social  interest,  log  books,  and  even  ships’  accounts,  letters 
of  instruction  to  captains  and  letters  home  from  captains, 
commissions,  bills,  broadsides,  in  fact  anything  which 
leads  to  increased  knowledge  of  earlier  times  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Essex  County  to  the  outside  world.  So  printed 
this  material  is  much  more  easily  used  by  scholars  than 
if  buried  in  manuscript  vaults  and  it  is  also  surprising 
how  many  of  the  journals,  letters,  etc.,  in  private  hands 
have  disappeared  since  they  were  published  and  would 
now  be  lost  if  they  had  not  been  printed. 
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Another  kind  of  material  offered  consists  of  studies 
currently  made  by  antiquarians  of  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  County.  These  would  not  be  printed  at  all  if  the 
Institute  did  not  ^rather  them  up  and  put  them  in  perman¬ 
ent  form.  While  today  we  may  not  think  of  much  im¬ 
portance  what  our  contemporaries  may  write  of  the  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  we 
look  back  at  the  Collections  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  we  find  that  the  reminiscences  presented  by  antiquar¬ 
ians  of  that  day  have  the  value  of  source  material  of  what 
occurred  in  1800.  History  is  a  continuous  performance. 
What  is  commonplace  knowledge  now  liecomes  unknown 
tomorrow  unless  someone  gathers  it  together  and  writes 
it  down.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  jirinted,  it  is  mighty 
little  we  know  of  the  details  of  how  our  people  lived  in 
1700.  What  time  did  they  get  up,  when  did  they  break¬ 
fast,  dine  and  sup  ?  What  did  they  eat  ?  How  warm 
were  their  houses  ?  About  when  did  they  stop  walking 
and  riding  horseback  and  take  to  carriages  ?  Xot  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  hundred  can  answer  these  questions  as  to  any 
date  in  our  history  back  of  fifty  years.  That  is  why  it 
is  worthwhile  to  write  down  what  is  happening  now  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  future.  Persons  writing 
of  a  period  back  of  their  own  personal  knowledge  can 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  their  articles  to  historians 
and  add  weight  to  their  statements  by  giving  references 
to  the  source  of  their  knowledge. 

It  also  seems  appropriate  that  Essex  County  men  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  and  done  interesting  things 
should  be  noticed.  There  are  many  Essex  men  famous 
far  outside  their  city.  As  well  as  scientists  and  authors 
like  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  John  Pickering,  ^N^athaniel 
Hawthorne,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  there  were  men  of 
action  like  Gen.  Ward  in  China,  Stephen  P.  Webb  in  the 
vigilance  committee  in  San  Francisco  and  many  others, 
Timothy  Pickering  and  Joseph  Story  in  Congress.  Their 
records  are  part  of  the  history  of  Essex  County. 

Then  there  are  the  records  of  societies  and  institutions 
which  have  influenced  the  life  of  the  community.  Some 
are  still  prosperous,  others  have  served  their  day  and  gen- 
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eration  and  passed  out.  Church  and  charitable  orfjaniza- 
tions  in  some  cases  have  come  and  gone,  others  are  still 
serving  in  full  strength  and  usefulness.  Musical  societies 
and  military  organizations  have  come  and  gone.  The 
same  is  true  of  banks,  insurance  companies  and  industrial 
organizations.  All  are  part  of  the  record  of  the  County 
and  most  of  them  you  will  find  noticed  somewhere  in  the 
Collections. 

Who  can  write  for  the  Collections?  Anybody  who  has 
something  interesting  and  valuable  to  record  about  the 
County  or  its  people  along  the  lines  suggested  above. 
What  do  they  pay  for  articles?  Nothing — ^,you  must  work 
for  the  joy  of  working — a  strange  idea  now-a-days  but 
that  is  all  you  will  get.  Why  aren’t  the  edges  neatly 
trimmed  like  a  telephone  book?  Well,  there  are  two 
reasons.  Anyone  who  knows  and  loves  fine  books  knows 
the  joy  of  cutting  the  pages  and  feeling  that  you  are  the 
first  to  peep  into  its  pages.  If  you  are  a  pure  utilitarian 
remember  that  many  of  the  Collections  are  bound  year  by 
year  in  public  and  private  libraries  and  if  they  are 
trimmed  once  when  issued  and  again  when  bound  as  they 
must  be,  the  margins  of  the  bound  volumes  are  pretty 
meagre. 

Every  volume  contains  an  index  and  there  is  a  brief 
combined  subject  index  for  the  years  1859  to  1931  and  a 
very  complete  index  for  the  years  1931-1950  is  in  active 
preparation.  Order  it  at  once  for  the  edition  will  be 
small.  It  may  be  possible  to  go  back  and  index  the  earlier 
volumes  more  fully.  Many  of  the  articles  which  on 
account  of  length  have  had  to  be  spread  over  two  or  more 
numbers  have  been  reprinted  in  book  form  and  some  are 
still  available  through  the  Institute.  There  are  reprints 
of  some  of  the  special  articles. 

Essex  County  is  a  ver\'  important  locality  in  American 
history.  In  1640  more  English  s]'>eaking  people  lived 
along  the  old  Bay  Road  than  anywhere  in  the  Xew  World. 
Its  fishing  ports  gave  Massachusetts  the  first  and  most 
valuable  staple  commodity  for  foreign  trade.  It  supplied 
about  fifteen  percent  of  the  volunteer  navy  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Revolution — the  privateers  commissioned  by  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress. 

Salem  was  the  sixth  city  in  size  in  the  Census  of  1790. 
In  1800  one  twentieth  of  the  nation’s  revenue  came  from 
the  Salem  Custom  House.  Salem,  Beverly  and  Hewbury- 
port  did  more  to  expand  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  this  first  fifty  years  than  all  other  American 
ports  combined.  Gloucester  and  Marblehead  have  been 
the  greatest  fishing  ports  of  the  nation.  Gloucester  still 
is,  while  Marblehead  is  now  the  greatest  yachting  center. 
Haverhill  was  the  frontier  post  of  the  Indian  Wars  and 
suffered  some  of  the  worst  Indian  massacres.  Lawrence 
was  the  first  great  manufacturing  town  to  harness  and 
use  a  greater  water  power.  The  great  shoe  industry  of 
America  started  in  Essex  County. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  found  in  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute  Historical  Collections  now  in  their  eighty-sixth 
year.  All  the  older  more  important  libraries  have  full 
bound  sets.  J^o  library  for  students  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  them.  JTo  historian  or  student  of  American  history 
can  afford  to  disregard  the  history  of  Essex  County. 

The  Publication  Committee 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 
AND  HIS  BIRTHPLACE 


By  Donald  C.  Freeman 


Today  in  Haverhill  you  are  surrounded  with  as  beauti¬ 
ful  country  scenery  as  the  world  affords.  If  the  mighty 
Merrimack,  loved  by  Whittier,  no  longer  supports  ships, 
or  sturgeon  and  alewives,  but  instead  carries  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  waste  of  man  and  machine  from  the  cities  on 
its  shores,  it  still  offers  long  vistas  of  almost  virgin  charm 
as  it  flows  through  this  green  and  wooded  valley  to  the 
sea. 

This  is  an  anecdotal  talk;  it  has  a  crazy-quilt  pattern, 
perhaps,  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  pattern  or  theme — 
namely,  to  show  something  of  Whittier  in  his  local  en¬ 
vironment  ;  to  give  something  more  of  human  meaning  to 
the  scenes  you  will  visit.  For,  although  Whittier  wrote  for 
the  world  and  his  sympathies  were  universal ;  although  he 
has  written,  too,  of  scenes  and  of  people  that  arc  a  peculiar 
local  heritage  of  other  towns,  his  roots  were  strongly  local 
— and  much  of  his  writing  is  best  understood  accompanied 
by  annotation  or  a  visit  to  the  Merrimack  Valley. 

In  YanTcee  Gypsies  he  wrote:  “The  old  farm-house 
nestling  in  its  valley;  hills  stretching  off  to  the  south  and 
green  meadows  to  the  east;  the  small  stream  which  came 
noisely  down  its  ravine,  washing  the  old  garden-wall  and 
softly  lapping  on  the  fallen  stones  and  mossy  roots  of 
beeches  and  hemlocks;  the  tall  sentinel  poplars  at  the 
gateway;  the  oak-forest,  sweeping  unbroken  to  the  north¬ 
ern  horizon;  the  grass-grown  carriage-path  with  its  rude 
and  crazy  bridge — the  dear  old  landscape  of  my  boyhood 
lies  outstretched  before  me  like  a  daguerreotype  from  that 
picture  which  I  have  borne  with  me  in  all  my  wander- 

Note:  These  are  extracts  from  a  talk  given  at  Bradford, 
Mass.,  on  June  17,  1950  before  the  Bay  State  Historical  League. 
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ings.”  If  you  broaden  that  memory  picture  to  cover  an 
entire  community;  include  with  it  a  vivid  interest  in  his¬ 
toric  and  legendary  lore  of  the  days  of  his  forefathers, 
you  have  the  basis  of  much  of  his  writing.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  passing  that  he  displayed  interest  in  colonial 
lore  before  either  Longfellow  or  Hawthorne,  and  as  you 
may  know,  he  once  started  a  history  of  Haverhill,  which 
he  was  forced  by  pressure  of  abolitionist  work  to  leave 
for  some  one  else,  to  whom  he  turned  over  his  notes  to 
finish. 

Referring  to  his  forefathers  again  for  a  moment — a 
rather  remarkable  genealogical  fact  is  interesting.  From 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Wliittier,  his  great-great-grandfather 
and  the  founder  of  the  line  in  Haverhill,  to  the  death  of 
the  poet  there  is  a  period  of  two  hundred  seventy-two 
years,  but  instead  of  a  nonml  ten  or  twelve  generations, 
only  five;  Thomas  was  forty-nine  when  Joseph  was 
born;  Joseph,  forty-seven  when  his  son  Joseph  was  horn; 
Joseph,  forty-five  when  John,  the  father  of  the  poet  was 
born ;  and  when  the  poet  was  born,  his  father  was  forty- 
eight  and  had  been  married  at  forty-four. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  explain  why  Whittier  himself 
did  not  marry.  Certainly  Whittier  was  attractive  to,  and 
attracted  by,  women.  Among  the  explanations,  of  course, 
are  his  aversion  to  marrying  out  of  Society.  He  gives  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  his  mother  and  sister  under  adverse 
financial  circumstances.  Most  of  his  adult  life,  too,  he 
was  in  poor  health.  Certainly  he  believed  in  marriage, 
and  strongly.  Once  he  wrote  (to  James  T.  Fields) 
“ — let  me  congratulate  thee  on  thy  escape  from  single 
misery.  It  is  the  very  wisest  thing  thee  ever  did.  Were 
I  an  autocrat  I  would  see  to  it  that  every  young  man  over 
twenty-five  and  every  young  woman  over  twenty  was  mar¬ 
ried  without  delay.  Perhaps  on  second  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  keep  one  old  maid  and  one  old  bachelor  in  each 
town  by  way  of  warning,  just  as  the  Spartans  did  their 
drunken  Helots!” 

Although  Thomas  was  in  trouble  with  the  authorities 
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for  protesting  harsh  punishment  of  Quakers,  Quakerism 
was  not  brought  into  the  family  until  the  marriage  of 
Joseph  to  the  poet’s  great-grandmother,  Iklary  Peaslee, 
whose  home  was  the  Old  Garrison  or  Peaslee  Garrison 
House.  It  was  built  before  1675  with  bricks  brought 
from  England. 

X  visit  to  the  Birthplace^  for  the  first  or  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  time  will  be  worthwhile.  As  one  strolls  about  the 
grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  he  will  be  led  to  think — 
had  none  of  these  scenes  been  immortalized  by  this  poet, 
here  is  a  setting  to  delight  the  heart  and  challenge  the  skill 
of  any  poet  or  any  painter.  On  the  rise  behind  the  house 
is  the  small  family  cemetery  where  lie  the  bodies  of 
Thomas  Whittier  and  other  ancestors  of  the  poet.  Here, 
too,  his  father  and  uncle  Moses  were  interred,  but  they 
were  later  moved  to  the  lot  at  Union  Cemetery,  Amesbury. 
The  enclosure  is  guarded  by  a  stone  fence  and  is  also  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  cover  of  poison  ivy.  Since  a  sign  requests 
people  to  remain  outside,  anyone  who  complains  of  ivy 
poison  after  a  visit  merely  incriminates  himself. 

Nearby  may  be  seen  the  Whittier  Elm.  The  poet,  as 
you  know,  loved  trees  and  frequently  wrote  of  them,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively.  However,  this  tree  has  spe¬ 
cial  significance,  for  under  and  in,  it  the  poet  played,  read, 
and  wrote  as  a  boy.  When  fatigued  from  labor  or  wearied 
of  sport,  he  would  sometimes  climb  to  a  platform  built  in 
the  tree — to  enjoy  as  a  pastime  what  later  was  to  make 
him  as  famous  as  once,  w'hile  still  a  farm  boy,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be.  The  tree  was  spared  to  our  generation  when 
a  later  owner  of  the  farm  in  lieu  of  cutting  it  for  wood 
accepted  for  several  years  a  yearly  payment  from  a  Whit¬ 
tier  playmate,  who  had  a  providential  streak  of  sentiment. 

Whittier’s  first  sejiarately  printed  poem  was  an  ode 
for  the  dedication  of  Haverhill  Academy  in  1827.  In 
1894,  Pickard  in  his  biography  of  Whittier,  stated  that 
no  copy  of  the  printed  program  was  extant.  In  1936,  Mr. 
J.  Harlan  Chase,  Ward  Hill,  cleaning  house  preparatory 

1  His  birthplace  at  East  Haverhill  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Haverhill  Whittier  Club  and  is  open  to  visitors. 
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to  moving,  found  considerable  printed  material  which  be 
brought  to  the  Public  Library.  Miss  Pulsifer,  present 
librarian,  busy  then  on  a  leave  of  absence  to  assist  Mr. 
Currier,  Harvard  University,  in  compiling  his  fascinat¬ 
ing — and  useful — Whittier  Bibliography,  thrust  the  ma¬ 
terial  into  her  desk.  Mr.  Currier  had  stated  he  was  sure 
that  a  copy  of  the  program  must  exist  somewhere — finally, 
after  long  search.  Miss  Pulsifer  discovered  that  it  did 
exist — in  the  miscellany  that  had  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Chase.  When  informed  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Currier 
excitedly  demanded  she  immediately  bring  it  to  Harvard 
for  photostating,  and  a  copy  appears  in  his  book.  Later 
another  copy  turned  up  at  the  Historical  Society.  These 
two  are  the  only  known  copies  of  one  of  the  rarest  collec¬ 
tor’s  items  in  American  literature. 

A  Whittier  notation  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
is  amusing.  It  is  in  a  letter  found  among  the  papers  of 
Clarence  Erskine  Kelley,  who  was  long  secretary  of  the 
Whittier  Club.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Oak  Knoll 
Danvers 

Dear  Friend  Oct.  7,  1890 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Miss  Tompkins  for  the  photograph 
portrait  of  my  old  friend  and  neighbor  and  schoolmate — one 
of  the  brightest  of  our  East  Parish  sons. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  very  beautiful  volume  which  chroni¬ 
cles  the  Haverhill  Academy  and  High  School.  I  don’t  think 
my  rather  grandiloquent  verses  of  1827  have  improved  at  all 
by  age.  I  think  I  shared  the  poetical  honors  of  the  occasion 
with  Dea.  Dinsmore  of  Windham  with  whom  I  walked  in  the 
procession. 

I  wish  the  frontispiece  had  been  a  photograph  of  us  both, 
the  boy  shyly  blushing  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
honor;  the  good  old  Deacon  a  little  unsteady  in  consequence 
of  the  “brick  in  his  hat.” 

I  am  very  truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier 

In  case  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  slang  of  the  day, 
“brick  in  his  hat”  is  a  highly  descriptive  euphemism  for 
drunk! 
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Incidentally  the  bell  that  originally  hung  in  the  cupola 
of  Haverhill  Academy  is  now  in  Tenny  Hall  at  the  But¬ 
tonwoods.  Those  who  have  heard  it,  testify  that  it  has  a 
voice  of  unusual  sweetness  and  of  great  duration. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  letters  via  attics,  here 
is  another  Whittier  letter  that  has  come  to  light  only  with¬ 
in  the  past  month,  and  was  presented  to  the  Historical 
Society  by  L.  Earle  Winn.  This  is  its  first  public  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  evidently  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  schoolhouse  of  In  School  Days,  and  is  dated  1st  mo., 
14,  1881: 


Oak  Knoll,  Danvers 
1st  mo.  14,  1881 

Edith  E.  Glines 

The  old  school  house  in  East  Haverhill  where  I  went  to 
school,  was  burned  several  years  ago.  [1871]  It  is  on  the 
old  road  from  Amesbury  to  Haverhill  village,  about  half  a 
mile  from  our  farm  house,  near  what  is  called  Great  hill. 
It  stood  partly  in  the  road  and  partly  in  a  pasture,  amidst 
sumachs  and  blackberry  vines.  It  was  small  unpainted,  with 
three  small  windows,  and  an  open  fireplace  in  the  corner. 
We  boys  took  turns  in  making  the  fire,  we  had  no  wood  shed 
and  had  to  dig  the  wood  out  of  the  snow. 

In  the  very  cold  weather  we  could  not  get  the  house  warm 
till  noon.  Our  school  lasted  from  12  to  14  weeks.  Our 
teachers  were  very  poorly  paid,  and  with  few  exceptions  were 
not  worth  much.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  whipping  and 
the  ferule  was  not  idle.  I  never  was  punished  but  I  think 
I  sometimes  deserved  correction. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  any  further  account  of  the 
school  house  and  school.  I  am  glad  the  new  generation  have 
better  opportunity  of  learning. 

John  G.  Whittier 

This  letter  has  a  secondary  value,  as  establishing  the 
length  of  the  school  term  in  those  days. 

Such  experiences,  doubtless  repeated  as  a  teacher  in  the 
winter  of  1827-28,  may  have  been  what  led  him  to  accept 
during  his  first  month  as  editor  of  the  Essex  Gazette,  in 
the  issue  of  January  23,  1830,  a  story  called  The  School 
Master  and  containing  these  lines:  “His  place  [The 
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School  Master’s]  is  often  comfortless  as  the  open  air  itself 
— smoky,  old,  delapitated,  with  cracks  yawninjr  fearsome 
welcome  to  winds  which  sweep  across  broken  and  crazy 
benches,  powdering  with  snow  the  uncombed  locks  of 
shivering  urchins,  and  scattering  their  blurred  and  ragged 
specimens  of  chirography  in  every  direction.” 

Some  people  find  it  hard  to  associate  the  fiery  laureate 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause  with  an  easily  aroused  sense  of 
humor ;  yet  intimate  friends  all  have  testified  to  his  merry 
face  and  twinkling  eye — his  enjoyment  of  humor  in  com¬ 
pany — during  which  although  he  never  laughed  aloud,  he 
would  silently  double  up  with  mirth — mirth  that  he 
apparently  felt  was  like  children,  “to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.” 

To  a  friend  he  once  wrote  from  Saratoga  Springs,  “I 
wish  thee  was  here  that  we  might  laugh  together  at  the 
ten  thousand  ridiculous  things  which  are  constantly 
occurring  around  us ;  as  it  is  I  laughed  alone,  and  that  is 
hard  business.”  His  prose  works’  such  as  Literary  Re¬ 
creation  and  Miscellanies,  Margaret  Smith’s  Journal,  and 
Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,  evidence  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  whimsical  humor,  which  if  not  so  pervasive,  is 
worthy  company  of  that  of  Holmes  or  Lamb. 

His  occasional  humorous  poems  for  and  to  friends,  al¬ 
though  not  collected,  frequently  appear.  In  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Public  Library  there  is  a  sea  shell  inscribed  in  pencil 
by  Whittier  and  three  friends,  one  Lucy  Larcom.  [Punc¬ 
tuation  the  author’s] 

“^ly  Willie’s  on  the  dark  blue  sea 
If  he  is  there,  there  let  him  be. 

Let  him  marry  a  mermaid  and  cultivate  fins 
When  I  look  at  him  he  always  grins 
Keep  safely  oh  sea  dear  Willie  for  me 
The  fires  of  the  Mermaid  found  in  the  Sea 
I  shall  be  wretched  to  live  without  he. 

Now  listen  oh  haddocks  and  codfishes  all 
Don’t  nibble  the  fellows  that  overboard  fall 
Capsized  by  Whiskey  or  struck  by  a  squall.” 

By  the  handwriting  we  judge  that  the  third  and  the 
last  three  lines  were  written  by  Whittier.  The  prevailing 
motif  here  is  not  exactly  dignity,  nor  even  dignified  hu- 
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mor.  The  mood  is  rather  absurdly  nonsensical — and  there¬ 
fore  human. 

Another  humorous  poem  has  a  special  interest  as  it 
comes  to  us  by  way  of  Augusta,  Maine,  the  place  of  my 
nativity.  In  1833  there  was  a  music  teacher  in  the 
Academy  in  Augusta  who  had  an  autograph  album,  among 
the  contents  of  which  was  a  poem,  written,  according  to 
her,  by  a  “very  prosy,  awkward  young  man”  who  had 
boarded  in  the  same  boarding  house  as  she  at  Boston.  She 
had  apparently  attempted — and  successfully — to  make  his 
life  miserable  by  teasing.  On  her  leaving,  he  wrote  the 
following  lines  in  her  album: 

Thou  art  going  hence — God  bless  thee ! 

Thou  art  going  hence — farewell 
May  the  devil  ne’er  distress  thee 
May  the  wide  world  use  thee  well. 

Thou  art  going  hence  forever, 

And  thou  sheddest  not  a  tear! 

’Tis  well,  for  tears  shall  never 
Lament  thy  leaving  here. 

Yet  some  will  not  forget  thee, 

A  torment  as  thou  art; 

And  some  will  e’en  regret  thee 
Who  do  not  weep  to  part. 

They  will  miss  thy  merry  laughter 
As  the  schoolboy  does  the  rod. 

And  the  jokes  that  followed  after 
Thy  visitings  abroad. 

Farewell!  the  Lord  be  near  thee! 

In  thy  future  goings  on. 

And  the  pious  shun  and  fear  thee 
As  thy  Quaker  friend  hath  done. 

Thy  life — may  nothing  vex  it 
Thy  years  be  not  a  few 
And  at  thy  final  exit 
May  the  devil  miss  his  due. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
18th  of  4th  month  1830 
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His  propensity  for  writing  humorously  grateful  rhymes 
in  acknowledgement  of  kindnesses  is  common  knowledge. 

It  is  schoolboy  history  that  Whittier  was  more  than  once 
in  danger  from  mobs,  the  most  serious  being  at  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Philadelphia,  However,  some 
early  escapes  from  death  may  not  be  so  well-known. 
He  was  once  rolled,  as  an  infant,  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  by  his  sister  Mary,  two  years  older,  after  she  had 
wrapped  him  in  a  blanket.  The  experiment  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  one,  but  it  was  without  bad  consequence.  There 
was  also  a  narrow  escape  on  the  highway,  version  1808-9. 
On  a  winter  drive  to  Kingston,  K.  H.,  his  parents  wrapped 
him  so  thoroughly  in  blankets  to  protect  him  from  the 
cold  that  he  nearly  suffocated.  In  fact,  for  a  time  he  was 
thought  actually  to  be  dead,  but  after  long  and  nerve- 
racking  treatment,  in  a  farmhouse  they  were  passing,  he 
was  revived. 

Again — as  he  once  recalled — he  narrowly  escaped  death 
when  “Old  Butler,”  a  favorite  ox  he  was  “salting,”  rushed 
so  wildly  down  the  steep  slope  of  Job’s  Hill  that  he  could 
not  stop  his  momentum  as  he  closed  on  his  master.  In¬ 
stinctively — or  perhaps  with  innate  wisdom — he  leapt 
over  his  master’s  head,  thus  saving  the  Ixiy’s  life.^ 

That  story  reminds  us  that  in  Whittier’s  day,  as  he  re¬ 
calls  in  the  letter  about  the  schoolhouse,  the  Ames- 
bury  Road,  the  main  highway  by  which  you  now  approach 
the  Birthplace  was  non-existent,  and  before  the  leveling 
process  involved  in  its  construction.  Job’s  Hill  rose  steep¬ 
ly  three  hundred  feet  from  Fernside  Brook. 

One  other  geographic  and  historical  reference — As  you 
approach  the  Buttonwoods,®  note  the  last  of  the  trees  that 
inspired  one  of  Whitier’s  finest  poems — The  Sycamores. 

2  The  three  “escapes”  just  related,  and  which  are  a  part 
of  local  Whittier  lore,  are  given  in  more  detail  in  Whittier-Land. 
by  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  published  in  1904.  This  book  is  the  best 
source  for  anyone  wishing  information  connecting  Whittier  and 
his  life  and  poems  with  the  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  area.  The 
same  author’s  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Grecnlcaf  Whittier  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  best  “life”  if  not  the  most  critical 
study,  of  the  poet. 

3  The  Buttonwoods  is  the  home  of  the  Haverhill  Historical 
Society. 


LAST  OF  BUTTONWOOD  (Sycamore)  TREES 
John  Ward  House  and  Haverhill  Historical  Society 
Photograph  by  Donald  Freeman 
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It  is  the  last  of  a  row  planted  by  the  Irish  servant  of 
Colonel  Richard  Saltonstall  in  1739,  of  which  twenty 
were  standing  in  Whittier’s  day.  Hugh  Tallant  was  an 
Irish  gleeman  whose  virtuosity  as  fiddler  and  raconteur 
made  him  popular  with  the  young  people.  After  the  poem 
was  published,  with  its  biographical  references  to  Hugh, 
Whittier  had  an  interesting  correspondence  with  a  colla¬ 
teral  descendent  who  had  lost  track  of  Hugh.  Tallant  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  great  stream  of  Irish  immigrants 
to  this  part  of  the  country. 

As  a  student  in  Haverhill  Academy,  Whittier  is  said 
to  have  often  studied  with  a  schoolmate  in  the  shade  of 
these  trees  while  the  Merrimack  smiled  below  in  the  sun¬ 
light. 

Anyone  from  Marblehead  will  be  particularly  inte¬ 
rested  to  know  that  under  these  trees  he  began  Shipper 
Ireson’s  Ride  in  1828 — although  he  did  not  finish  it  until 
thirty  years  later.  Also  in  the  shade  of  these  trees  the 
father  of  our  country  paused  for  a  few  moments  and  ex¬ 
claimed — as  paraphrased  by  Whittier — 

“I  have  seen  no  prospect  fairer 
In  this  goodly  Eastern  land.” 

Referring  to  Whittier’s  studying,  it  might  be  well  to 
recall  that  his  opportunities  for  getting  an  education 
(while  more  extensive  than  Lincoln’s),  were  very  limited 
compared  with  those  of  his  contemporary  writer  friends. 
He  did,  however,  supplement  his  brief  school  term  with 
assiduous  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  few  books  of  the 
home ;  and  having  access  to  a  library  for  the  first  time  dur¬ 
ing  his  student  days  at  the  Academy,  he  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunities.  In  fact,  his  poems  and  his 
prose  show  a  not  inconsiderable  literary  background,  a 
surprising  knowledge  especially  of  French  literature. 

According  to  an  account  by  a  schoolmate  at  the  Academy 
that  indicates  Whittier  was  not  what  is  now  called  a 
“greasy  grind,”  a  Mr.  Wingate  writes,  “I  remember  of 
seeing  his  slate  going  about  from  hand  to  hand  with  some 
little  poem  that  he  had  struck  off  in  school  ...  I  do  not 
remember  that  Whittier  ever  approved  of  the  proceedings 
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...  It  was  generally  the  result  of  a  breach  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  his  particular  friends  who  sat  near  him. 
These  verses  were  often  of  a  humorous  nature  and  often 
had  as  subjects  things  to  be  found  in  the  school  room. 
Many,  however,  were  of  a  more  serious  and  thoughtful 
character.”  Whittier,  apparently,  was  somewhat  of  a 
cartoonist  in  verse ! 

The  fine  picture  of  Whittier  in  the  Public  Library, 
painted  in  1855  by  Harrison  Plummer  at  the  instigation 
of  his  classmates  at  the  Academy,  has,  (if  pictures  may 
have  sequels)  an  interesting  one.  A  local  citizen,  a  Mr. 
Wadleigh,  had  Mr.  Plummer,  for  a  fee  of  $500,  paint  a 
copy  of  his  original  attempt,  and  the  copy  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  better  than  the  original.  This  second  portrait, 
or  copy,  now  hangs  in  Whittier  College  in  California. 
When  the  town  of  Whittier,  California,  was  founded, 
Whittier  was  sent  the  deed  to  a  lot  of  land.  What  is  the 
subsequent  history  of  that  lot  ? 

The  Whittiers  were  devoutly  active  Quakers  (although 
at  one  period  the  lack  of  Abolitionist  enthusiasms  on  the 
part  of  many  Quaker  groups  bothered  the  poet  consider¬ 
ably).  They  often  at  the  Birthplace  entertained  Friends 
going  to  and  from  Xew  England  Yearly  Meeting  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  Whittier  himself  attended  Yearly  Meetings 
religiously.  Later  the  Meeting  met  at  Providence,  and  as 
Quakerism  became  stronger  in  Maine,  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  met  in  alternate  years  at  two  Quaker  schools,  Moses 
Brown  School  in  Providence  and  Oak  Grove  Seminary 
in  Yassalboro,  Maine.  As  a  student  at  the  latter  school, 
the  writer  recalls  twice  staying  after  the  school  year  was 
over  to  attend  the  Yearly  ^Meeting  sessions  lasting  a  week. 
Since  the  meetings  in  Maine  were  after  Whittier’s  day, 
it  is  questionable  whether  Whittier  ever  went  farther  into 
Maine  than  Portland.  The  yearly  meetings  are  now  held 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

His  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  Amesburv  in  May 
of  each  year  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  never 
allowed  any  engagement  to  interfere  with  his  attendance. 
His  mother  and  sister  were  equally  interested,  and  the 
Whittiers  annually  entertained  a  host  of  Quaker  friends. 
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Although  some  know  his  hymns,  people  seldom  think 
of  Whittier  as  a  song  writer.  It  may  be  recalled,  however, 
that  one  of  his  anti-slavery  songs  caused  such  an  uproar 
when  sung  by  John  W.  Hutchinson  and  his  family  of 
singers  in  an  army  camp  that  they  were  forbidden  by 
General  Kearney  to  sing  in  camps  at  all.  Finally  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  himself  intervened,  saying  that  these  ‘Svere 
just  the  songs  he  wanted  his  soldiers  to  hear.”  An  incom¬ 
plete  listing  by  Currier  of  his  poems  in  sheet  music  form, 
contain  68  musical  settings  of  37  poems;  also  Currier 
lists  nearly  100  hymns  from  60  different  poems. 

Whittier’s  love  of  natural  beauty  is  well  known,  of 
course.  It  pervades  his  poetry.  It  was  a  love  his  mother 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth  shared  with  Greenleaf,  as  they 
always  called  him.  His  mother  always  had  a  flower  gar¬ 
den  at  the  Birthplace — and  that  garden  has  been  in  the 
last  year  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  trustees. 
The  weather,  however,  has  not  been  cooperative. 

Their  garden  at  Amesbury  was  a  place  in  which  to  live. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  his  favorite  room,  his  study, 
looked  out  on  it  and  is  called  even  today  “The  Garden 
Eoom.” 

Somehow  the  thought  of  flowers  brings  up  an  image 
of  his  sister  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  no  brother  and  sister 
were  ever  more  devoted,  more  intimately  tuned  to  the 
same  spiritual  symphonies — not  even  Dorothy  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Wordsworth.  To  her  lively  talk  and  delightful  wit 
he  loved  to  listen,  and  she  sometimes  suggested  those 
slight  changes  in  lines  that  made  the  difference  between 
mediocrity  and  excellence.  As  long  as  he  lives  in  memory, 
she  will  live — and  how  vividly  she  does  live  in  Snow¬ 
bound. 

This  quotation  from  Whittier  is  almost  a  benediction 
on  the  work  that  Historical  Societies  are  carrying  on.  It 
is  from  The  Boy  Captives,  one  of  the  frontier  accounts  in 
Literary  Recreation  and  Miscellanies:  “Amid  the  stirring 
excitements  of  the  present  day,  when  every  thrill  of  the 
electric  wire  conveys  a  new  subject  for  thought  and  action 
to  a  generation  as  eager  as  the  ancient  Athenians  for  some 
new  thing,  simple  legends  of  the  past  like  that  which  we 
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have  transcribed  have  undoubtedly  lost  in  a  great  degree 
their  interest.  The  lore  of  the  fireside  is  becoming  ob¬ 
solete,  and  with  the  octogenarian  few  who  still  linger 
among  us  will  perish  the  unwritten  history  of  the  border 
life  in  New  England.” 

That  must  not  happen.  The  heritage  of  our  local  so¬ 
cial  and  political  units,  the  day-by-day,  humanizing  de¬ 
tails  of  the  lives  of  our  great  men — men  like  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier — must  be  preserved  as  an  anchor  against 
the  uncertain  “wave  of  the  future.” 
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THE  PROTESTANT  GRAVEYARD.  MACAO 
In  which  Nathaniel  Kinsman  was  buried 


THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  MRS.  NATHANIEL 
KINSMAN  IN  MACAO,  CHINA 
Excerpts  from  Letters  of  1844 


Contributed  by  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Munroe 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVI ,  'page  284) 


I  am  sorry  tbee  sent  Mary  Foote’s  letter  by  the  “Vac- 
tolus,”  as  she  goes  to  Sydney  first  and  we  bear  will  be 
sold  there,  if  any  body  will  buy  her — so  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  bow  long  we  may  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the  letters. 
Tbee  asks  what  the  interesting  secret  is  that  I  mentioned 
intending  writing  in  my  next  letter.  I  concluded  it  best 
to  say  nothing  more  of  the  matter  afterward,  and  was 
sorry  I  had  made  any  allusion  to  it,  as  it  did  not  eventu¬ 
ate  in  anything  serious,  tho’  thee  was  not  far  from  the 
mark  in  thy  guess  as  to  the  subject — The  person  in  ques¬ 
tion®  is  as  yet  too  young,  and  quite  too  much  of  a  child 
to  think  of  matrimonial  subjects.  Je  pense.  quoiqu’elle  a 
plus  d’  abilite  que  sa  soeur,  qu’elle  a  moins  de  jugment,  et 
moins  de  sagesse — ^lais  J’espere  qu’elle  deviendra  plus 
sage  en  temps.  .  .  .  Wm.  Robinson  is  now  absent.  He  has 
gone,  I  believe,  to  Bally  for  rice,  tho’  the  place  of  his 
destination  was  not  made  known  when  he  left  here.  .  .  . 
Thee  wonders  what  we  will  do  for  bonnets — and  well  thee 
may  if  I  have  not  told  thee.  We  sent  by  Mr  Lejee  to 
Philadelphia  for  them.  He  kindly  offered  his  sister’s 
services  to  procure  them  for  us,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
let  him,  as  I  had  already  given  thee  so  much  trouble. 
They  are  to  be  sent  out  in  readiness  for  next  spring,  of 
drawn  silk — one  for  me,  one  for  Mary  Anne,  and  one  for 
Ecca.  Ecca’s  (I  think)  was  to  be  of  col’d  lawn.  .  .  .  John 
was  very  much  delighted  with  thy  message  of  remem¬ 
brance.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  thee  will  send  him  some 
token  of  remembrance,  a  book  will  be  the  most  suitable 
thing,  but  let  it  be  adapted  to  his  comprehension — simple 
of  course.  Eliza  sent  him  a  message  from  one  of  her 
6  Mr.  Lejee  was  very  attentive  to  Mary  Anne  Southwick. 
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young  friends,  which  seemed  to  make  him  very  happy, 
and  he  asked  Mary  Anne  to  w^rite  a  note  to  the  young 
lady,  to  thank  her  for  it.  My  love  to  Family  servants — 
Thomas  &  Betsy,  w^ho  I  hope  &  suppose  are  still  with 
you.  .  .  .  Second  day  23d  (Sept).  N’ow  is  the  season  for 
ships  to  arrive,  in  two  or  three  months,  they  wdll  begin 
to  depart  ....  This  Mr  Gillett  is  from  Baltimore,  and 
Mr  Wetmore  has  engaged  his  services  in  the  tea  depart¬ 
ment.  He  strikingly  resembles  Attmore  Kobinson.  .  .  . 
Dora  Delano  brought  me  down  a  beautiful  &  fragrant  bou¬ 
quet  the  other  evening,  a  strange  thing  here,  where  the 
flowers  have  usually  little  or  no  fragrance.  It  consisted 
mostly  of  geranium  &  roses,  but  there  was  one  flower  I 
had  never  seen  before,  the  Snail  vine,  the  flower  very  much 
resembling  a  snail — it  was  very  sweet — and  I  will  try 
to  get  some  of  the  seeds  to  send  thee.  .  .  . 

Letter  from  X.  Kinsman  Macao  7th  October,  1844 

Per  “Paulina”  Monday 

My  dear  Father  &  Mother: 

By  the  “Paul  Jones”  which  sailed  from  this  on  the 
27th  last  month,  you  will  receive  very  full  accounts  from 
HS  up  to  that  period,  and  since  that  time  an  event  has 
brought  an  accession  to  our  family.  ...  a  fine  plump  and 
hearty  boy.  .  .  .  Wife  and  child  are  both  doing  remarkably 
well — I  never  knew  Rebecca  to  be  so  well  so  soon  after 
a  confinement.  She  of  course  misses  the  kind  and  assidu¬ 
ous  attentions  of  her  Mother  and  Sister — ^but  except  these, 
she  has  everything  else  to  make  her  situation  comfortable. 
Dr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  best  of  his  profession,  a  good 
nurse,  though  not  equal  to  Aunty  Groves,  and  the  kind 
attention  of  Mrs.  Ritchie,  w'ho  is  almost  like  a  sister,  and 
though  last  but  not  least,  her  husband,  who  you  know,  is 
a  host  of  himself,  in  a  sick  chamber.  Ecca  and  Katty  are 
delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  little  stranger  and 
puzzles  us  with  their  inquiries  in  relation  to  this,  to  them, 
strange  &  unaccountable  addition  to  our  numbers.  When 
Hatty  was  first  informed  that  he  had  another  Brother, 
he  inquired  with  much  interest,  if  it  was  alive,  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  dis- 
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appointed,  on  several  occasions  of  late,  to  find  that  his 
rocking  horse,  Eebecca’s  wax  dolls  &c  were  not  alive  .  .  . 

I  cannot  launch  out  into  expression  of  ecstacy  with  regard 
to  the  beauty  of  our  little  new  coiner,  as  Stephen  would 
say,  he  is  a  fair  and  comely  babe.  I  don’t  know  yet  who 
he  most  resembles,  but  upon  this  subject  you  will  be  kept 
constantly  advised,  as  the  progress  of  improvement  and 
development  of  the  ‘‘Chino-Americano”  will  not  doubt  be 
a  fruitful  theme  in  ivife’s  future  letters.  .  .  .  The  July 
mail  from  England  is  not  arrived,  or  only  a  portion  of  it. 
We  have  only  one  letter  from  the  IJ.  S.  dated  Boston  15th 
June.  The  ship  having  the  mail  on  board  is  momentarily 
expected  from  Bombay  .  .  .  We  are  now  waiting  impatient¬ 
ly  for  Willie’s  picture.  The  time  draws  nigh  when  I  leave 
to  be  absent  for  several  months  (for  Canton)  though  I  may 
have  a  chance  to  run  down  occasionally  for  a  few’  days. 
Only  think  of  it,  one  third  of  the  period  of  our  sojourn 
in  this  country  has  already  passed  .  .  .  and  with  what 
glad  hearts  shall  w’e  make  the  necessary  preparations  to 
leave  this  land  of  long  tailed  rascals,  to  join  our  beloved 
friends  at  home.  The  ‘‘Coquette”  from  Boston,  26th  June, 
arrived  here  yesterday  and  we  received  a  P.S.  in  the 
handw’viting  of  Edward,  which  announced  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  Willie’s  picture  would  be  put  on  board 
the  “Coquette.”  Immediately  after  breakfast  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  despatched  a  boat  with  an  order  for  the  box  contain¬ 
ing  the  precious  and  much  longed  for  treasure,  with  my 
glass  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  boat  to  the  ship,  saw 
the  case  handed  into  the  boat  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  her 
until  she  reached  the  beach  in  front  of  our  house,  the 
coolies  seized  it  and  in  a  moment  of  time  it  was  put  dowm 
in  my  room,  where  Johny,  agreeable  to  my  directions,  had 
a  hammer  and  chisel  all  ready.  The  Box  was  soon  opened, 
and  without  removing  the  cloth  with  w’hich  the  picture 
was  covered,  I  took  it  into  Rebecca’s  room  that  she  might 
enjoy  the  first  sight  of  the  features  of  our  dear  absent 
boy.  We  all  admired  the  picture  very  much,  and  although 
it  is  not  a  striking  likeness  of  Willie  as  last  we  saw’  him, 
still  w’e  have  no  doubt  that  the  likeness  is  correct,  for 
from  all  accounts  he  has  very  much  changed  and  improved 
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in  appearance  since  we  left  home.  Still  the  picture  is  so 
beautiful,  that  really  I  can  hardly  help  thinkinp:  that 
Mr  Osgood  has  flattered  the  original,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  I  am  the  father  of  such  a  beautiful  child. 
I  don’t  know  how  many  times  I  have  been  into  the  parlour 
to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  painted  features  of  my  precious 
boy.  I  hope  you  have  long  ere  this  received  the  portrait 
of  dear  little  Ecca.  Capt.  Webb  and  Mr  Pierce  both 
think  the  likeness  excellent  (of  Willie).  Mrs.  Delano 
was  last  evening  confined  with  a  daughter  and  is  doing 
well,  a  great  time  for  babies  just  now.  .  .  .  (written  across) 
I  don’t  know  that  you  will  care  to  have  this  sheet  plaiced, 
but  as  the  letter  will  already  be  a  double  one  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  add  another  sheet,  for  as  it  contains  important 
intelligence  I  should  send  it  by  mail  and  not  as  hereto¬ 
fore  through  Mr  Wetmore.  I  wish  you  to  give  to 
Willie  our  best  love  and  tell  the  darling  boy  how  much 
we  admire  his  portrait  .  .  .  John  was  delighted  with  the 
few  lines  which  Willie  addressed  to  him  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  mother.  I  hope  he  will  write  him  an  entire 
letter  and  direct  it  to  John  Alley.  Johny  is  always  grati¬ 
fied  to  receive  messages  of  remembrance  from  you  all. 
Lamqua  did  not  do  justice  to  Ecca,  for  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  her  picture;  no  artist  can  copy  her  soft 
but  brilliant  eyes.  The  little  darling  has  grown  astonish¬ 
ingly  of  late  and  is  not,  I  think,  quite  as  pretty  as  when 
her  portrait  was  painted.  However,  as  the  Chinese  say, 
‘‘She  can  pass”  even  now  and  does  not  suffer  in  compari¬ 
son  with  her  pla\Tiiates.  Morning  and  evening  Ecca  and 
Xatty  say  to  the  portrait,  good  morning,  and  good  night 
my  dear  brother.  Is  it  not  pretty  in  the  darlings  ?  Al¬ 
though  I  say  it,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  no  lady  in 
Macao  is  more  respected  or  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
your  beloved  daughter,  and  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
the  English,  consider  Rebecca  a  good  specimen  of  her 
countrywomen. 

Macao  11th  mo  3d.  1884. 

My  dearest  Sister. 

Xathaniel’s  last  letter  by  the  “Paulina”  will  have  in¬ 
formed  you  of  the  event  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
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family,  and  the  consequent  addition  to  my  cares  as  well 
as  my  pleasures.  My  good  nurse  “Johanna,”  goes  away 
tomorrow,  and  I  feel  really  sad  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
her,  but  she  promises  to  come  back  at  night,  and  stop  to 
wash  and  dress  baby  in  the  morning,  for  another  week, 
till  the  “Ayah”  or  Portuguese  nurse  who  is  to  take  her 
place  becomes  accustomed  to  him.  This  woman’s  name  is 
Maria,  pronounced  Marea ;  she  is  quite  dark  in  her  com¬ 
plexion,  has  fine  teeth  and  a  pleasant  smile,  and  comes  to 
me  highly  recommended  having  been  four  times  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  servant  or  ayah  to  families  going  from  here  .... 
What  shall  I  say  about  the  dear  little  one — as  yet  he  has 
no  name.  I  believe  my  husband  told  you  he  was  a  very 
pretty  baby.  I  thought  so  at  first,  but  since  then  I  have 
not  thought  him  very  pretty.  He  has  a  high  forehead,  a 
high  head  indeed,  and  strongly  marked  features  .  .  .  but 
I  dare  say  he  will  be  a  good  looking  boy  enough  by  & 
by  .  .  . 

Capt.  Engle  of  the  ship  “Valparaiso”  arrived  here  on  the 
22nd  of  last  month  and  Nathaniel,  hearing  that  he  was 
ill  &  very  desirous  to  be  brought  on  shore  &  to  come  to 
this  house  (“the  house  of  his  old  friend  Kinsman”)  sent 
a  fast-boat  to  the  ship,  with  an  invitation  for  him  to  come 
here  .  .  .  He  grew  gradually  worse,  and  died  last  first  day 
night.  The  first  few  days  he  had  a  Portuguese  man  to 
take  care  of  him,  afterward,  when  he  grew  sicker,  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  excellent  nurse,  in  the  person 
of  a  tall  jet-hlach,  ivooly-haired  woman.  She  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  her  attention,  never  wishing  to  be  relieved. 
The  Steward  of  the  ship,  for  whom  my  husband  sent, 
arrived  (from  Whampoa)  a  few  days  before  Capt.  E. 
Died.  The  Portuguese  are  very  superstitious  about  death, 
and  even  this  good  nurse,  who  had  been  so  faithful  while 
life  remained,  refused  to  render  the  slightest  assistance 
after  death  had  done  its  work — and  as  to  Chinese,  they 
have  a  perfect  horror  of  a  dead  body,  &  everything  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  Nothing  would  induce  our  Coolies  to 
touch  the  mattress  on  which  Capt.  E.  Died.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  mentioned  dear  Mrs  Delano’s  little  baby. 
She  has  a  little  daughter  just  one  week  younger  than  mine, 
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the  prettiest  little  creature  I  ever  saw.  It  was  brought 
down  for  me  to  see  when  it  was  ten  days  old. 

Fourth  day  13th.  I  mentioned  a  lady  who  is  staying 
at  Mrs.  Delano’s.  Her  name  is  Curtis — the  wife  of  Capt. 
Curtis  of  the  ship  “Paragon.”  This  ship  came  from  some¬ 
where  in  Maine  .  .  .  She  was  an  old  vessel  and  in  coming 
from  Manila  to  China,  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  rice,  founder¬ 
ed  in  a  violent  gale  and  went  down.  The  crew  took  to 
the  boats,  and  for  three  days  were  tossed  about  and  almost 
miraculously  preserved,  the  gale  still  continuing,  &  the 
sea  running  “mountains  high.”  On  the  third  day,  the 
large  boat,  in  which  were  Capt.  C  &  wife,  gave  out,  and 
they  found  she  could  hold  together  no  longer.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  just  then  some  Chinese  fishing  boats  came  in  sight,  and 
with  great  difiiculty  all  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  one 
of  them,  except  the  mate  &  four  of  the  strongest  sailors, 
who  took  the  small  boat  &  determined  to  try  to  reach  Hong 
Kong,  from  which  they  judged  themselves  about  100  miles 
distant,  and  which  they  finally  reached  in  safety.  These 
Chinese  fishermen  are  little  better  than  pirates.  They 
objected  very  much  to  taking  them  on  board  their  boats, 
and  after  they  were  on  board,  robbed  them  of  every  thing 
that  the  sea  had  spared  them.  Some  Chinese  passengers 
who  were  coming  from  Manila  in  the  “Paragon”  met  the 
same  fate.  Their  lives  were  several  times  threatened, 
and  they  were  very  cruelly  treated,  but  at  length  were 
safely  landed  at  Hong-Kong,  on  a  promise  being  given  the 
Boatmen  that  they  should  be  paid  $600  for  so  doing.  Poor 
!Mrs  Curtis  suffered  dreadfully — her  whole  body  is  said  to 
be  covered  with  black  &  blue  spots  &  bruises  ...  We  shall 
all  feel  willing  to  contribute  to  make  up  the  loss  of  her 
wardrobe.  .  .  .  My  little  Dutch  friend  has  a  son,  two  weeks 
old,  as  homely  as  Mrs  Delano’s  is  pretty — I  could  hardly 
have  imagined  such  a  terrible  difference.  .  .  .  Dadabhoy, 
Byronijee,  one  of  the  Parsees,  has  given  me  or  rather  the 
children,  two  splendid  geese  from  the  Korth,  which  make 
a  terrible  noise  at  this  moment;  and  Ecca  has  had  a 
present  of  a  beautiful  doll,  from  a  young  man  named 
Joseph  Moses,  a  Jew  from  Hew  York.  .  .  . 
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Macao  11th  mo.  19th,  1844. 

...  I  have  now  a  Chinese  Ayam,  or  nurse,  who  has  not 
had  much  experience,  hut  will  I  think  soon  make  an 
excellent  caretaker  for  hahj,  as  she  seems  strong  &  healthy, 
and  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  holds  him  carefully,  and 
well.  It  is  difficult  to  communicate  with  her,  as  she  knows 
not  a  word  of  English,  except  the  very  little  she  has 
acquired  since  she  has  been  with  me,  and  I  find  I  shall 
he  obliged  to  learn  a  little  Chinese,  in  self  defence,  and 
Mrs  King,  who  speaks  Chinese  very  well,  assures  me  that 
I  shall  find  very  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  sufficient 
knowledge  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  the  custom, 
for  people  who  have  not  an  English  or  American  female 
servant,  to  employ  a  Portupruese  Ayah  in  addition  to  the 
Chinese  Ayam,  as  a  superintendant  in  the  nursery.  These 
people,  both  from  temperament  &  habit  are  too  lazy  to 
worh  themselves,  but  they  generally  understand  the  care 
of  children  admirably,  and  the  Chinese  women  obey  them 
implicitly.  I  intend  having  one  of  these  Ayahs  for  a 
month  or  tw’O,  till  my  boy  gets  a  little  older,  and  the 
Aymah  learns  how  to  keep  him  quiet,  as  I  feel  that  Ecca 
&  Katty  (particularly  Ecca)  require  more  attention  than 
I  can  otherwise  bestow  upon  them.  ...  I  have  not  told 
you  of  the  accession  to  our  comforts  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  Cow,  which  F.  Brown  brought  out  and  which 
is  most  valuable  to  us.  The  death  of  our  own  poor  Mully, 
was  felt  to  be  a  serious  loss.  John  is  well  &  as  busy  as 
ever.  He  is  delighted  with  the  Baby,  w'hich  he  thinks 
very  handsome.  .  .  . 

Macao  5th  day,  11th  mo.  28th  1844 
!My  beloved  Mother — 

My  last  letter  to  you  all  was  written  on  the  19th  of  this 
month.  Since  that  time,  a  sadness  and  gloom  has  been 
thrown  over  our  little  community  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Tiers,  of  whom  I  have  often  spoken,  as  “our  pretty  and 
interesting  neighbor.”  She  died  at  Canton  of  Cholera 
after  an  illness  of  only  one  day.  Her  death  has  given 
us  all  a  great  shock;  she  was  an  universal  favorite,  we 
all  loved  her  very  much.  Her  husband  is  overwhelmed 
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by  the  blow.  She  has  left  an  adopted  child,  the  little 
Fanny,  whom  I  think  I  have  often  mentioned,  about 
eleven  years  old.  She  was  brought  to  Macao  and  funeral 
services  were  performed  after  the  Roman  Catholic  form, 
she  being  a  member  of  that  church.  Her  husband  intends 
going  home  immediately,  and  taking  his  wife’s  remains 
with  him,  which  were  placed  in  lead  with  that  view.  So 
we  have  repeated  lessons  to  teach  our  frailty.  !My  letters 
lately  have  been  filled  with  the  recital  of  mournful  events. 
There  was  never  a  time  like  this  before  in  China,  when 
so  many  painful  events  occurred  within  so  short  a  period. 
My  husband  left  us  for  Canton  after  having  been  with  me 
in  Macao  for  eight  months. 

I  wish  thee  could  see  thy  little  new  grandson  at  this 
moment.  I  have  just  put  him  into  the  arms  of  his  Chinese 
nurse.  He  is  now  two  months  old  and  is  a  fine  healthy 
child.  He  goes  out  every  after  noon  in  the  Ammah’s 
arms,  in  company  with  the  other  children,  who  are  highly 
delighted  with  their  little  companion.  The  Ammah  her¬ 
self  would  be  a  great  curiosity  to  you.  She  is  a  strong 
healthy  woman  of  about  25  years  old,  with  a  very  pleasant 
good  tempered  face,  has  large,  that  is  naturally  large,  feet 
(as  I  suppose  she  was  of  too  humble  birth  to  make  it 
necessary  to  compress  them)  which  she  puts,  or  rather  the 
toes  of  which  she  puts,  into  a  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals, 
without  quarters  (as  I  believe  the  shoemakers  call  the 
part  of  the  shoe  which  goes  around  the  heel)  and  the 
vamp  of  which  just  covers  her  toes — How  she  possibly  can 
walk  in  them,  I  cannot  imagine,  but  she  does  and  moves 
very  quickly  too.  Her  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers,  of  cotton  cloth,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  with  a 
loose  frock  of  the  same  material  reaching  to  her  knees. 
Under  this,  she  wears  a  white  cotton  jacket.  The  sleeves 
reach  to  the  elbow — and  are  loose  and  graceful,  the  white 
ones  showing  a  little  below  the  blue  one.  She  seems  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fond  of  the  baby,  and  these  Chinese  nurses  are 
remarkable  for  their  patience  and  kindness  to  children — 
and  this  one  has  an  admirable  faculty  in  keeping  Baby 
quiet  and  happy. 
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We  heard  of  two  ships  which  were  to  sail  the  first  of 
8th  month,  and  it  is  quite  time  to  expect  them,  thou"h  it 
is  a  bad  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  passage  up  the 
China  Sea  as  the  ^fortherly  Monsoon  is  now  prevailing. 

I  will  have  a  few  sheets  in  readiness  for  the  next  ship. 
The  “Ilowqua”  sails  very  fast,  she  will  undoubtedly  be 
home  first.  Wm.  Wetmore’s  new  ship  the  “Montauk” 
will  leave  in  a  few  days.  .  .  .  Capt.  Chever  of  Salem  has 
been  wnth  us  the  last  week.  He  met  with  a  sad  misfortune 
in  going  from  here  to  Canton  a  few  days  since — His  ves¬ 
sel  the  “Hannah”  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  he  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  pirates  boarded  his  vessel 
and  took  away  all  his  instruments,  clothes,  writing  desk, 
in  short  everything  they  could  take  except  the  cargo.  His 
chief  mate  and  five  men,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  for 
them,  after  defending  themselves  as  long  as  possible,  took 
to  the  boat  and  were  drowned, — three  of  them,  the  other 
three  reached  Macao  in  safety,  having  been  picked  up  by 
a  fishing  boat,  on  which  they  were  kindly  treated,  having 
dry  clothes  and  food  given  to  them.  They  report  the  chief 
mate  to  have  been  badly  wounded  in  the  leg  with  a  lance, 
before  leaving  the  ship.  This  is  a  sad  thing — Com. 
Parker  immediately  sent  the  “Boxer”  to  look  out  for  the 
pirates,  with  a  party  of  marines  on  board,  but  they  could 
find  no  trace  of  them.  The  Chinese  Authorities  too,  seem 
to  be  doing  what  they  can  to  discover  the  rascals ;  Their 
having  taken  the  chronometer,  watches,  etc.  may  lead  to 
their  discovery  should  they  attempt  to  offer  them  for  sale. 
I  sincerely  hope  they  may  be  discovered.  Henry  Chever 
is  a  son  of  Capt.  James  Chever  of  Salem  and  seems  to  be 
a  most  worthy  young  man.  I  have  not  time,  my  dearest 
Mother  to  say  half  what  I  wish.  My  best  and  dearest 
love  to  my  Father  and  thee  too  dear  mother,  a  great  deal 
of  love  to  Sister  Maria,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters  and 
uncles,  Aunt  Collins  as  well  as  other  friends — S.  Page, 
Mary  Watson,  Eliza  J^ichols  and  other  friends  both  in 
Salem  and  Lynn  who  may  remember  me — Tell  them  I  re¬ 
member  them  with  much  affection.  Accept  for  thyself, 
dear  Mother,  a  precious  budget  of  love,  and  believe  me, 
now  as  ever,  thy  very  affectionate  daughter 
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6th  day,  10th  mo. 

We  called  to  see  the  Rawles,  ^Mother  daughter  and 
frranddau^hter,  A  delightful  family.  The  elder  lady, 
bright  intelligent  and  evidently  a  lady  “born  and  bred.” 
The  little  Amelia  is  a  handsome  child  of  13.  Ecca  thinks 
her  very  lovely.  We  learn  she  dances  the  Polha.  .  .  .  This 
afternoon  M.  and  I  had  a  game  of  “Puss  in  the  corner” 
with  the  children,  as  the  rains  confined  us  to  the  house. 
Xatty  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  immediately,  and  both 
Ecca  and  he  thought  it  “fine  fun,”  as  Willie  would  say. 
Afterward  to  cool  and  rest  them  before  going  to  bed,  we 
had  a  game  of  “forfeits.”  Before  M.  left  the  parlour,  and 
while  her  hair  was  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  the  comb 
having  escaped,  in  the  violent  exercise,  Wm.  ]\[oore  came 
in.  He  stayed  for  tea  and  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  16th  day. 
We  had  a  violent  storm.  The  wind  blew  like  a  perfect 
hurricane,  rocking  the  house,  almost  like  a  cradle — the 
noise  of  the  surf  was  almost  deafening — All  day  yester¬ 
day,  it  continued  to  blow  hard,  tho’  with  diminished  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  tossed  &  vexed  ocean  presented  a  grand 
spectale.  The  wind  changed  too  during  the  progress  of 
the  storm,  from  E^orth  to  X.  East — then  to  East  and  lastly 
to  South  East.  It  has  since  been  gradually  subsid¬ 
ing.  I  think  this  storm  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  ty¬ 
phoon.  than  anything  we  have  seen  before.  ...  I  hope  no 
ship  was  very  near  to  suffer  from  the  late  storm.  An 
English  ship  came  in  today  under  Jerry  ^Nfasts.  I  wish 
thee  could  see  some  of  the  daguerreotypes  that  are  taken 
in  Philadelphia.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  Salem 
ones,  very  bright  and  clear  and  coloured  and  altogether 
much  superior.  If  any  of  our  friends  go  to  Philadelphia 
do  bes  them  to  have  their  likenesses  taken.  If  I  could 
only  have  Father’s  &  Mothers  &  thine,  I  should  be  so  glad 
for  then  ive  could  have  them  copied  here.  The  Chinese 
do  it  extremely  well.  .  .  .  Ecca  has  grown  very  tall  this 
summer  and  is  rather  thin  but  will  undoubtedly  grow  fat¬ 
ter  as  the  cool  weather  comes  on.  She  has  some  pretty 
white  rabbits  which  Wm.  Moore  has  sent  her,  and  which 
divide  her  affections  with  her  babies.  They  are  pretty 
pets.  They  are  kept  in  a  box  upstairs  and  fed  with  fresh 
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^rass  and  fruit — and  every  fine  day,  she  takes  them  down 
in  the  yard  and  lets  them  have  a  jjamhol  in  the  "reen 
grass.  Natty  grows,  but  not  so  fast  as  Ecca.  He  has 
some  white  mice  and  a  monkey  whose  amusing  tricks  I 
shall  reserve  for  Willie’s  amusement.  .  .  .  Only  think 
Nathaniel  and  I  have  not  seen  each  other  for  more  than 
two  months.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  he  must  be  in  Can¬ 
ton  all  winter  and  we  here,  but  it  must  be  so.  Mary  Anne 
desires  her  love,  John  wishes  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you  all — I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  Thomas  has  left 
you — Hope  his  successor  proves  as  good.  Thank  thee  for 
the  patterns  of  Willie’s  clothes.  They  are  pretty  and 
suitable. 

Macao,  Eourth  day  Evening 
12th  mo  11th,  1844. 

This  has  been  a  busy  &  a  hurrying  day,  my  beloved 
Sister.  In  the  first  place  after  breakfast,  I  had  divers 
household  matters  to  attend  to,  order  dinner  etc.  the  car¬ 
penter  came  to  receive  directions  about  divers  jobs,  one 
of  which  was  to  repair  the  cow-hovse  &  I  went  in  person 
to  show  him  how  it  was  to  be  done.  Then  babv  being 
quietly  asleep  in  his  little  basket-cradle,  &  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  happily  occupied  at  play.  I  placed  myself  at  my  desk 
to  write  to  my  husband.  Several  business  letters  came  in, 
which  I  was  to  forward  to  Canton.  I  was  so  constantly 
interrupted  by  visitors  &  various  other  people  &  things 
requiring  my  attention,  that  it  was  three  o’clock,  before 
I  could  finish  my  husband’s  letter.  Then  came  dinner 
and  after  dinner  I  had  my  packages  to  seal  &  send  to 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  take  them  to  Canton.  &  a  note 
must  be  written  to  him.  Then  the  children  (baby  &  all) 
were  to  be  prepared  for  their  walk — &  then  &  not  till  then 
5  o’clock,  was  there  a  moment’s  breathing  time — Mary 
Anne  &  I  went  on  to  the  Verandah  to  watch  the  departure 
of  a  party  of  five  gentlemen,  who  were  leaving  this  after¬ 
noon  for  Canton  (Americans)  rendering  Macao  almost 
entirely  deserted.  Soon  Mrs  &  Miss  Delano  came  in  with 
their  devoted  and  attentive  friend  Mr  Nye.  and  with  the 
glass  we  watched  the  boat  (Mr  Delano  being  one  of  the 
party  on  board)  till  it  was  quite  out  of  sight — By  this 
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time,  the  lamps  were  lighted  &  the  children  came  home, 
full  of  earnestness  to  relate  their  adventures.  Little 
Fanny  Tiers  is  staying  with  us  now.  She  went  to  pass 
the  day  at  Mr  Pinto’s,  the  ex-governor  of  Macao  &  the 
children  went  to  call  for  her  to  walk  with  them,  ...  I 
wish,  dearest  thee  could  be  here  just  now.  The  weather 
is  perfectly  delightful.  The  windows  of  the  parlour  have 
been  open  all  day  and  the  air  is  clear  &  bracing — Oranges 
are  now  in  perfection  &  the  roses  are  lovely.  Ecca  had 
a  beautiful  basket  of  beautiful  flowers  sent  her  early  this 
morning,  mostly  roses  &  geraniums,  a  few  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  &  one  fragrant  magnolia.  She  has  so  many  friends 
among  the  gentlemen,  that  she  is  often  favoured  in  this 
way.  Thee  sees,  my  darling  Sister,  I  avail  myself  of 
all  these  little  sources  of  happiness  &  it  is  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  can  do  so.  .  .  .  In  the  letter  which  should  have 
been  numbered  24,  I  mentioned  my  husband’s  departure 
for  Canton,  and  the  death  of  Mrs  Tiers,  which  made  us 
feel  even  more  sad  &  lonely  than  we  otherwise  should — 
the  same  afternoon  her  remains  reached  I^facao.  The  next 
morning  just  as  I  woke  a  basket  of  lovely  fresh  flowers 
was  brought  to  my  bedside,  and  almost  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  a  note  of  invitation  to  attend  the  funeral  services 
of  our  late  lamented  friend  at  the  Church  of  St.  Domingo. 
So  closely,  thought  I,  do  joy  &  grief,  smiles  &  tears  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  in  this  changing  world.  This  was  the 
first  instance,  I  believe,  of  ladies  attending  a  funeral 
here;  at  least  it  is  not  customarv"  .  .  .  Mr.  Delano  kindly 
came  down  &  accompanied  M.  A.  &  myself,  (my  husband 
being  absent).  The  services  were  long  &  tedious.  Many 
candles  were  burning;  incense  was  wafted — the  silver 
crucifix  displayed,  many  priests  took  part  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  for  such  it  seemed  &  my  heart  ached  for  that  be¬ 
reaved  husband  (who  knelt  &  rose  and  sat  listening  to 
such  unmeaning  )  &  the  poor  little  Fanny, 

now  twice  motherless.  .  .  . 

Oh,  how  much  I  want  to  show  thee  my  darling  baby. 
Thee  would  love  him  I  am  sure,  he  is  so  good  &  happy 
and  he  is  beginning  to  smile  very  sweetly  &  to  exhibit 
other  marks  of  intelligence,  coming  out  of  the  “vegetable 
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state”  in  which  our  friend  !Mrs.  King,  thinks  young  in¬ 
fants  exist.  We  had  a  vaccinating  or  rather  vaccinatecZ 
party  at  Dr.  Anderson’s  two  days  since.  Several  babys 
(with  their  mamas  &  other  interested  friends)  went  to  be 
vaccinated  from  a  Chinese  haby,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Canton  as  a  suitable  subject  for  the  purpose,  but  I  fear 
they  are  none  of  them  going  to  take  efPect.  The  season 
of  small-pox  is  approaching — it  always  prevails  here,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  January  &  February. 

The  “Cincinnati”  will  probably  be  down  tomorrow, 
and  by  her  I  must  send  a  letter,  as  the  “!Montauk”  & 
“Carolina”  have  gone  without  any.  My  husband  writes 
me  that  the  “Grafton,”  “Zenobia”  “Cohota,”  “Aldebaron” 
&  I  do  not  know  how  many  more  will  sail  within  a 
week.  .  .  .  One  of  the  Parsees  called  here  the  other  day, 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Ecca’s,  and  he  says  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  invited  her  to  come  to  his  house,  but  she  always 
declines.  The  other  evening  he  told  her  he  should  tell  her 
mother.  “Very  well,”  said  she,  “that  you  may  do,  but 
it  is  my  own  concern,  not  my  mother’s  whether  I  like  to 
come  &  see  you.”  Another  gentleman  told  me  he  met  her 
just  afterward,  &  she  said  to  him,  “Oh  that  detestable 
Dadabhoy,  he  is  always  teasing  me  to  go  to  his  house,  & 
I  don’t  want  to  go  at  all.”  .  .  . 

Macao  Sixth  day  12th  mo.  13th  1844 
This  evening  there  is  to  be  a  concert  here,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  occurrence.  It  is  to  be  given  by  a  !Mr.  Jovita, 
a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  has  been  teaching  music 
here,  &  who  is  now  about  leaving  for  Europe.  The  De¬ 
lanos  have  been  his  pupils.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  respectable  Portuguese  gentlemen  in 
Macao,  and  it  is  said  the  music  will  be  fine.  Most  of  the 
American  and  English  ladies  are  going.  Our  kind  friend 
Gideon  Kye  has  invited  us,  &  we  may  go,  as  a  pleasant 
variety,  if  Ecca  is  well  enough  for  me  to  leave  her.  Mrs. 
Ripley  has  asked  us  to  tea  with  her  sociably  tomorrow 
evening,  and  now  Mrs.  Delano  sends  for  us  to  spend  a 
good  long  old  fashioned  day  with  her  tomorrow,  ^fother, 
Xieee  &  children  all.  .  .  .  My  husband’s  absence  causes  a 
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great  deal  more  to  devolve  upon  me.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  some  business  document  of  some  kind  or 
other,  being  handed  in  which  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  write  to  Canton.  I  sometimes  think  it  never  could 
have  been  intended  that  such  a  variety  of  occupation 
should  devolve  upon  one  person, — nursing  a  hahy,  mantua 
making,  reading,  writing  letters  (would  I  could  add  read¬ 
ing  letters,  (from  home)  entertaining  visitors,  opening 
the  treasury,  (the  key  of  which  is  confided  to  my  charge, 
as  I  am  now  virtually  “Wetmore  &  Co.  in  Macao,)  re¬ 
ceiving  &  paying  out  money,  with  other  &  divers  matters 
too  numerous  to  particularize.  One  advantage,  however, 
of  being  so  busy,  is  that  it  makes  the  time  pass  so  rapidly, 
that  I  have  no  time  to  refiect  how  lonely  I  am.  I  have 
indeed  a  great  deal  to  do — a  letter  every  day  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  takes  considerable  time,  and  a  little  hahy  as  thee 
knows,  requires  a  great  deal.  We  are  now  nearly  ready 
for  winter  (high  time  thee  will  think,  the  13th  of  Decem¬ 
ber)  but  the  weather  is  so  mild  &  lovely  that  I  cannot 
realize  that  winter  is  very  near.  Our  woollen  carpets  are 
down,  curtains  up,  the  children’s  wrappers  have  been 
turned,  I  have  had  new  mousseline  frocks  made  for  them, 
&  yesterday  I  got  out  their  woolen  stockings  and  mit¬ 
tens.  .  .  .  if  early  all  the  American  gentlemen  are  now  in 
Canton.  Gideon  Nye  is  now  almost  our  only  available 
beau. 

Macao  12th  mo.  23rd,  1844. 

My  darling  Sister  ....  We  hear  that  the  “Grafton” 
which  is  to  Whampoa  today  will  touch  here,  purposely  to 
take  the  ladies’  letters.  Her  owner,  !Mr.  Bull  is  one  of 
the  most  gallant  men  in  China,  it  is  said.  .  .  .  When  I  last 
wrote,  my  husband  was  in  Canton  &  I  had  no  expectation 
of  seeing  him  again  for  several  months,  but  on  sixth  day 
morning  last  very  early,  !^[ary  Anne  came  running  into 
my  room,  exclaiming  “Uncle’s  come — Uncle’s  here.”  He 
had  knocked  on  the  entry  door,  which  I  keep  locked  at 
night,  without  aw’aking  me — he  came  quite  unexpectedly 
on  business,  but  will  probably  remain  3  or  4  weeks.  It 
is  delightful  to  have  him  with  me  once  more.  This  is 
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Christmas  Eve,  &  the  Churches  will  be  open  I  suppose  as 
last  year.  Tomorrow  we  have  asked  two  or  three  people 
only  to  dine  with  us,  of  whom  Capt.  Charles  Williams  of 
Salem  is  one.  I  received  several  hints  that  some  minced 
pies  would  be  acceptable,  and  today  we  have  been  making 
preparations  for  some.  Whether  they  will  prove  good,  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  very  much  the  custom  among 
the  Portuguese  to  send  presents  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  &c 
to  each  other  about  this  time,  and  coolies  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  &  repassing  in  the  streets  all  day,  with  trays  upon 
their  heads  k  shoulders.  The  children  are  to  pass  the  day 
at  !Mrs.  Sword’s  as  they  did  last  year,  and  should  nothing 
prevent,  I  intend  asking  all  the  children  here  at  New 
Years.  I  have  been  thinking  how  few  of  those  who  formed 
our  Christmas  party  last  year,  are  now  in  China,  there 
was  quite  a  large  party  of  us,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Lawrence  &  Mrs.  Tiers,  neither  of  whom  may  we  ever 
again  see  in  this  world.  How  sad  their  fate  to  die  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  Messrs.  Lejee,  Whitney,  Tiers,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Capt.  Sumner  &  Horace  Story  have  gone  home — 
how  changed.  When  I  wrote  last,  nearly  every  American 
gentleman  had  gone  to  Canton,  but  now  almost  all  are 
back  again,  tho’  only  for  a  short  time.  It  is  very  elegant 
at  Mrs.  Delano’s  this  winter.  They  have  beautiful  Brus¬ 
sels  carpets,  which  Mr.  D.  selected  and  had  sent  out  when 
in  England,  Damask  curtains,  &c,  &c,  but  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ornament  of  the  house  is  that  sweet  young  Mother, 
with  her  lovely  babe  ...  I  think  thee  would  enjoy  being 
here  after  thee  became  accustomed  to  the  deprivation  of 
home  comforts.  Thee  would  miss  the  rides  very  much  & 
the  lectures  &  the  meetings,  and  would  perhaps  weary 
with  walking  every  evening  ‘‘around  the  gap,”  or  to 
“Cassilius  Bay.”  But  thee  would  be  with  those  thee  loves 
&  who  love  thee,  and  this  would  more  than  atone  for  every 
sacrifice — would  it  not,  dear? 

Fifth  morning  1st  mo.  24,  1845 
We  had  a  juvenile  party  here  to  pass  the  day.  18  chil¬ 
dren  &  three  misses  (American  &  English)  besides  two 
Ammahs.  Mrs.  Delano  brought  her  baby,  their  little 
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Susie,  Cora  and  Dora,  Mr.  Nye  &  Pierce  Graves  came  and 
had  a  frolic  -with  the  young  ones,  Nathaniel  too  has  a 
grand  romp  with  them  &  quite  reverses  his  age.  I  have 
been  looking  over  thy  letters  Willie  was  with  you  for 
his  long  vacation.  I  am  sorry  he  does  not  learn  to  employ 
&  enjoy  himself  within  doors.  This  “having  a  little  fun” 
I  do  not  like,  and  when  I  next  write  to  Mrs.  F.  I  shall 
mention  my  desire  that  she  should  endeavour  to  interest 
him  in  quiet  indoor  amusements  &  occupations.  Why  can 
he  not  learn  to  knit  &  sew.  I  suppose  he  would  consider 
these  as  too  girlish  occupations,  but  I  should  like  him  to 
remember  that  his  father  can  sew,  &  that  it  may  be  very 
useful  to  him  sometime  or  other  I  should  like  very  much 
that  he  should  learn  to  sing,  he  is  none  too  young.  Since 
my  date  of  this  morning,  we  had  a  walk  as  usual  around 
the  Gap,  the  pleasure  of  which  was  very  much  marred  by 
our  witnessing  an  attack  of  a  Portuguese  soldier  upon  a 
sailor  (who  gave  him  some  provocation)  wounding  him 
most  severely,  cutting  his  face  &  head  terribly — several 
gentlemen  who  collected  around  the  man,  advised  him  to 
go  to  the  Governor  and  enter  a  complaint,  which  he  did, 
and  on  our  return  we  found  he  had  been  so  far  successful 
as  that  the  Governor  had  sent  him  to  the  Hospital  to  have 
his  wound  dressed — and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was 
the  Mate  of  a  vessel,  as  the  rights  of  “poor  Jack”  are 
seldom  much  regarded.  However,  the  Government  here 
is  so  miserably  inefficient,  that  it  is  very  difficult  ever 
to  obtain  redress  of  any  grievances.  We  have  met  with  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  another  Cow — the  old  one  which 
Wetmore  &  Co  have  had  for  many  years — ^but  this  time 
there  is  suspicion  of  poison,  which  is  one  comfort.  The 
poor  Animal  was  sick  for  several  days  and  every  remedy 
was  applied  that  our  knowledge  &  experience  could  sug¬ 
gest,  but  in  vain.  She  was  a  valuable  cow.  We  are  most 
fortunate  in  having  the  fine  young  cow  that  Francis 
Brown  left  with  us  &  which  he  presented  to  the  children. 
Was  he  not  kind  ?  I  think  I  mentioned  that  he  likewise 
gave  us  a  dog,  of  which  we  have  all  become  very  fond. 
John  is  very  happy  just  now  in  the  care  of  a  brood  of  12 
young  turkeys,  which  one  of  our  little  flock  of  four 
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hatched  out  a  few  days  ago.  One  of  our  large  Chinchu 
Geese  is  sitting.  I  wish  I  could  send  this  pair  of  geese 
home  to  father — they  are  so  handsome,  but  it  would  be  too 
expensive  getting  them  there.  I  mentioned  sending  some 
minced  pies  to  F.  Bush  at  H.  Kong — We  yesterday  re¬ 
ceived  an  acknowledgment  of  their  having  been  received 
and  that  they  “reminded  him  of  home,”  which  was  plea¬ 
sant.  He  likewise  sent  me  two  baskets  of  the  'latest 
dates’"  from  Kankin,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  care,  for 
me,  from  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Wolcott  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  was  for  some  time  in  Macao,  and  is  now  Am. 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  one  of  the  newly  opened  ports.  These 
dates  are  very  nice  and  resemble  figs  more  than  they  do 
the  dates  we  get  at  home,  which  come  I  believe  from  Per¬ 
sia  and  Arabia.  The  plan  for  our  meeting  somewhere 
&  going  home  together  is,  I  fear  too  delightful  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  With  so  large  a  family,  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  go  home  by  any  other  route  than  the  direct  one, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  hope,  ....  Mrs.  Fisher  who  has 
recently  arrived  from  England,  came  overland  with  her 
husband,  two  children  and  nurse,  and  in  giving  me  an 
account  of  their  journey  the  other  day,  she  told  me  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  discomfort.  The  constant  changes  of 
conveyance,  the  crowded  steamboats,  the  heat,  etc.  etc. 

^facao.  First  mo.  19th.  1845 
We  have  had  a  fire  in  Macao,  which  was  quite  an 
event.  The  alarm,  in  case  of  fire,  is  given,  not  as  with 
us,  by  ringing  of  bells,  but  by  firing  cannon  &  beating 
drums.  This  in  the  stillness  of  night,  has  a  fearful  effect. 
The  fire  in  this  instance,  was  at  some  distance  from  us, 
but  very  near  Mrs  Sword’s  house,  and  as  ^fr  S.  was 
absent,  it  was  very  alarming  for  her.  ^fy  husband  went 
to  offer  her  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  render,  but 
fortunately  none  was  necessary,  as  the  only  house  burned 
was  the  one  in  which  the  fire  originated,  but  the  whole 
Praya,  was  illuminated  by  the  blaze  .  ,  .  The  “fire  de¬ 
partment”  here  is  very  inefficient.  There  is  said  to  be  no 
plan  or  method — one  runs  &  brings  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  then  another  if  he  likes,  and  their  engines  are  about 
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equal  in  force  to  those  used  with  us  for  washing  windows. 
Today  our  friend  Mr  Lowrie  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
Macao.  Tomorrow  he  is  to  leave  for  H  Kong,  and  thence 
takes  passage  for  Ningpo,  where  he  expects  to  reside.  He 
took  tea  here  last  evening,  and  I  asked  him  how  long 
he  expected  to  remain  in  China.  He  answered  “during 
life.”  that  he  knew  nothing  likely  to  take  him  home  but 
his  health,  which  is  now  perfectly  good.  He  considers 
China  his  field  of  labour,  and  a  sense  of  being  in  the  way 
of  his  duty  seems  to  render  pleasant  what  must  otherwise 
look  like  a  dreary  prospect  before  him.  He  seems  to  have 
great  faith  in  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to  Christian¬ 
ity — ^but  to  me,  so  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  it 
looks  hopeless.  The  other  missionaries  now  here,  will 
soon  also  leave  for  the  same  place,  I^ingpo,  and  we  fear 
our  little  meetings  will  necessarily  be  discontinued. 
Yesterday,  Ecca  passed  the  day  at  Mrs  Delano’s.  I  went 
with  her  in  the  chair,  and  made  a  pleasant  call,  walked 
around  the  grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  saw  the 
geese  (noble  creatures  as  to  size  from  the  North),  turkeys, 
pheasants,  calves  &  a  beautiful  spotted  deer,  which  with 
several  horses  and  a  fine  dog,  completes  their  domestic 
■establishment.  I  had  forgotten  a  monkey  in  addition, 
with  which  Ecca  was  much  pleased.  I  went  out  for  a 
walk  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Mr  King  is  now  in  Macao,  his 
health  is  so  bad  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  leave  China 
very  soon,  probably  early  this  Spring.  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  Mrs  King  from  our  little  circle.  We  are 
quite  weary  of  straining  our  eyes  on  the  look-out  for 
vessels  from  home.  Even  the  September  mail  is  not  here 
yet,  and  the  latest  time  that  it  has  ever  reached  here  be¬ 
fore,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Overland  route,  was 
the  23rd  of  December,  and  now  it  is  the  20th  of  January. 
An  American  vessel  the  “Hamlet”  arrived  a  few  days 
since,  the  Captain  of  which  reported  that  he  was  becalmed 
in  coming  up  the  China  Sea,  3S  days  within  sight  of  the 
island.  ...  A  few  days  since  we  learned  there  were  14 
ships  to  leave  Whampoa  for  the  TJ.  States  before  the  7th 
of  next  month  which  is  China  New  Year,  and  during  the 
holidays  which  follow,  there  is  a  suspension  of  all  busi- 
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ness,  so  they  are  all  anxious  to  get  off  before  that  time. 
Several  of  them  have  already  passed  out  without  touching 
here.  I  hope  Beulah  Hacker  will  not  quite  despair  of 
ever  receiving  her  tea-set.  It  might  have  been  nearly 
home  by  this  time  had  not  the  man  made  a  mistake — H. 
found  the  cups  of  the  wrong  shape  &  the  whole  very  bad¬ 
ly  gilded,  so  he  ordered  another.  Since  the  business 
season  at  Canton  commenced  and  every  body  is  there,  we 
lead  so  quiet  a  life  that  a  dinner  company  is  much  more 
of  an  event. 

Letter  from  Rebecca  Chase  Kinsman  to 
Maria  Chase  at  Salem 

Macao  1st.  Mo.  21st.  1845 
I  finished  a  letter  of  a  single  sheet,  to  thee,  my  beloved 
sister,  &  sent  it  by  the  “Pioneer” — I  will  go  on  still  with 
my  journal,  not  doubting  that  even  the  trivial  occurrences 
of  our  every-day  life  will  be  interesting  to  thee  .... 

After  dinner  we  took  our  usual  walk.  As  we  went 
down  the  Praya  we  saw  a  great  number  of  people  collected 
in  front  of  the  Governor’s  house,  and  the  troops  drawn 
up  with  a  band  of  music  accompanying.  On  inquiring 
into  the  meaning  of  this  parade,  we  learned  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  some  Portuguese  territory  or  other,  I  don’t  know 
what,  was  about  embarking  for  the  Mother  Country,  and 
the  Governor’s  barge  was  in  waiting  at  the  Pier,  to  take 
him  off  to  the  “Man  of  War”  brig  lying  in  the  roads. 
As  the  boat  pushed  off,  one  of  the  forts  gave  him  a  salute. 

Today  I  have  been  reading  an  interesting  article  in 
one  of  the  English  reviews  on  “Funerals  &  Grave-yards” 
— a  mournful  subject,  but  I  have  even  less  leisure  than 
before  since  the  little  new  claimant  on  my  care  made  his 
debut  into  this  lower  world. 

On  seventh  day,  Mrs.  Delano  was  here,  &  asked  us  to 
take  tea  with  them  that  evening  .  .  .  They  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  dining  late  (at  half  past  six)  which  they  like 
much  better  than  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  they  walk  or  ride 
before  dinner  of  course. — They  live  in  beautiful  style, 
every  luxury  &  elegance  which  money  can  procure,  being 
at  their  command.  ...  We  are  on  the  “tiptoe  of  expecta- 
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tion”  now  for  arrivals.  An  English  vessel  which  arrived 
a  week  ago,  reports  having  seen  on  the  28th  of  December, 
an  American  ship  &  also  an  American  “top-sail  schooner’’ 
— these  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  “K.  Pratt”  &  the 
“Dart,”  &  they  must  be  here  soon.  I  cannot  tell  thee  how 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  glass  is  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  roads. 

This  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  King  asking 
me  to  let  my  tailor  do  some  work  for  her — as  they  might 
leave  in  a  few  days — !Mr.  King  having  come  from  Canton 
very  ill.  IMrs.  King  looked  pale  and  anxious  and  seems 
still  vers’  feeble.  Her  babe  now  five  weeks  old  is  a  fine 
healthy  boy.  They  have  not  decided  as  yet  as  to  the 
time  of  leaving,  or  the  place  u'here  to  go,  but  as  sea-voy¬ 
aging  has  always  agreed  with  ]\rr.  King,  they  will  go 
somewhere  immediately.  It  will  be  a  great  undertaking 
for  Mrs.  King  with  her  young  infant  &  invalid  husband — 
Did  I  tell  thee  before  that  Ex-Governor  Pinto  &  family 
left  here  a  short  time  since  for  England  in  the  “Royal 
Albert,”  and  from  thence  to  Portugal.  He  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Macao,  at  the  time  we  arrived,  &  his  successor 
came  soon  after.  They  are  both  fine  looking  men.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pinto’s  furniture  was  sold  at  auction  a  few  days  ago, 
&;  Kathaniel  bought  two  immense  wardrobes.  He  had 
several  daughters,  some  of  whom  spoke  English  very  well, 
but  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them.  Farewell  for  to¬ 
night,  dear. — “Pleasant  dreams  &  slumbers  light,”  be 
thine.  I  am  almost  weary  of  watching  for  letters  .  .  . 
The  Kew  Year’s  holidays  are  approaching.  (China  Kew 
Year  commences  this  year  on  the  7th  Feb.)  and  most  of 
the  gentlemen  will  come  down,  as  for  ten  days  no  business 
is  transacted. 


(To  he  continued) 


LETTERS  FROM  MISS  ANA"  POWELL 
COMBINED  IN  A  JOURNAL 
DURING  A  TOUR  TO  NIAGARA 
AND  DETROIT,  1789 


Contributed  by  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 


INTRODUCTION 

Ann  Powell,  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Powell  of  Massachusetts,  who  left  Bos¬ 
ton  with  other  loyalists  in  1776.  His  wife.  Miss  Tall- 
madge  of  Connecticut,  died  before  that  period.  (His 
father  of  the  same  name  was  Secretary  to  Lt.  Gov.  Dum- 
mer  and  married  Ann  Dummer,  sister  of  the  Lt.  Governor, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Jeremiah  Dummer,  agent  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne.)  His  son,  William 
Dummer  Powell,  was  educated  in  England  and  married  in 
1776  Miss  Murray,  a  young  English  woman.  They  re¬ 
sided  in  England  until  Mr.  Powell  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  when  he  returned 
to  Montreal  with  his  family  and  his  sister,  Ann  Powell, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Detroit.  After  Miss  Powell  re¬ 
turned  to  Montreal  she  married  Mr.  Clarke,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Copley  and  an  uncle  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  An 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  her  death,  which 
occurred  very  early  in  life,  was  deeply  regretted  by  her 
friends  and  several  copies  of  this  narrative  were  preserved 
by  their  care. 

William  Dummer  Powell  and  Jeremiah  D.  Powell, 
younger  brothers  of  John  Powell  married  Mary  and  Sarah 
Bromfield,  sisters — daughters  of  Edward  Bromfield  of 
Boston,  and  sisters  of  Abigail  Bromfield,  who  married 
William  Phillips  (and  whose  daughter  Abigail  Phillips 
married  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. — 1769.)  Jeremiah  D.  Powell 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  IMassaehusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  as  President  of  the  Senate.  His  widow, 
Sarah  B.  Powell  survived  him  and  died  in  1806.  They  had 
no  children.  The  late  Mrs.  Jonathan  Mason  and,  Mrs.  T. 
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Perkins  of  Boston  were  the  daughters  of  William  and 
Mary  B.  Powell — and  their  descendants  are  numerous  in 
Boston — ^but  no  representatives  of  the  name  of  Powell, 
descendants  of  this  family,  reside  in  the  TJ.  S. 

Eliza  Susan  Quinct 

5  Park  Street,  Boston 
May  20,  1863 

When  I  talked  of  keeping  a  Journal  from  Montreal  to 
Detroit  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
journey.  I  expected  it  would  be  tedious,  and  thought 
writing  would  be  a  very  pleasant  employment,  and  so  it 
might  have  proved,  had  it  been  practicable,  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  writing  were  so  few  that  I  found  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  a  journal  with  any  degree  of  regular¬ 
ity,  so  I  left  it  wholly  alone  and  trusted  to  my  memory 
(which  never  deserved  such  a  compliment)  for  recalling 
whatever  was  worth  communicating. 

We  left  Montreal  on  the  11th  of  May  1785,  with  a 
large  party  of  our  friends,  who  paid  us  the  compliment 
of  seeing  us  to  the  first  stase,  where  we  took  a  farewell  din¬ 
ner  and  the  party,  except  Mr.  Clarke,^  left  us.  It  was 
a  melancholy  parting  scene — I  was  the  person  least  inte¬ 
rested  in  it,  and  partook  of  it  more  from  sympathy  than 
any  real  sorrow  that  I  felt.  All  whom  I  was  much 
attached  to  were  going  with  me,  but  on  these  occasions 
crying  is  catching  and  I  took  the  infection.  I  felt  mel¬ 
ancholy  for  though  I  had  no  particular  friendships,  I  had 
passed  some  months  very  pleasantly  with  the  people  of 
Montreal  and  received  many  civilities.  I  felt  a  general 
regret  at  bidding  these  good  people  “Good-bye.”  Mr. 
Clarke  stole  off  in  the  morning  before  we  were  aware,  but 
an  honest  German  whom  my  brother  had  discharged,  fol¬ 
lowed  us  to  Lochine.  and  caused  me  a  tear  at  parting, 
thouffh  I  cannot  exactly  say  from  what  motive  it  flowed. 
With  his  eyes  full  of  tears  he  came  into  the  room,  and 

1  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Copley  (the  wife 
of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  mother  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner  Greene)  and  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Bromfield  of 
Harvard. 
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kissed  all  the  children  round,  then  wiping  away  his  tears, 
he  attempted  to  thank  his  Master  for  past  kindness,  but 
the  poor  fellow’s  voice  failed,  he  caught  my  brother’s  hand 
with  emotion,  and  held  it  to  his  lips,  then  cast  a  look 
at  my  sister.  I  suppose  he  saw  encouragement  in  our 
faces,  for  he  took  our  extended  hands,  and  dropt  a  tear 
on  each,  then  with  blessings  which  I  am  convinced  flowed 
from  his  heart,  bid  us  Adieu ! 

We  now  went  to  our  boats,  one  was  fitted  up  with  an 
awning  to  protect  us  from  the  weather  and  held  the  family 
and  bedding.  It  was  well  filled,  eighteen  persons  in  all, 
so  you  may  suppose  we  had  not  much  room.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  of  no  consequence,  it  was  cold  on  the  water 
and  we  were  glad  to  sit  close.  This  mode  of  travelling 
is  very  tedious,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  along  shore  and 
go  on  very  slowly. 

The  first  night  we  slept  at  the  house  of  a  “Habitan’^ 
who  turned  out  with  his  family  to  give  us  the  best  room, 
where  we  spread  our  beds  and  slept  in  peace.  I  enter¬ 
tained  myself  with  looking  at  the  Canadian  family  who 
were  eating  their  supper,  saying  their  prayers,  and  con¬ 
versing  at  the  same  time.  The  next  day  we  reached  a 
part  of  the  river  where  the  boats  were  obliged  to  be  un¬ 
loaded  and  taken  through  a  Lock,  the  rapids  being  too 
strong  to  pass;  these  rapids  were  the  first  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  that  I  had  seen.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what 
I  mean  by  a  rapid — it  is  when  the  water  runs  with  swift¬ 
ness  over  large  rocks,  every  one  of  which  forms  a  cascade 
and  the  river  here  is  all  a  bed  of  rocks. — There  is  no 
describing  the  grandeur  of  the  water  when  thrown  into 
this  kind  of  agitation — the  sea,  after  a  tempest,  is  smooth 
to  it. 

We  breakfasted  with  the  man  who  keeps  the  T^ock,  and 
then  dispatched  Mr.  Smith  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Denie 
who  lives  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  and  with  whom  we 
had  promised  to  dine.  I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned 
Mr.  Smith  before,  as  he  is  to  be  our  fellow  traveller  I 
will  now  tell  you  who  he  is. — ^fr.  Smith  was  a  clerk  of 
my  brother’s,  a  sensible,  well  disposed  young  man  who 
lost  his  parents  early,  and  was  cheated  of  his  little  fortune 
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by  his  j2^ardian.  When  my  brother  jjave  up  business  he 
had  no  further  occasion  for  a  clerk  and  Mr.  Smith  saw 
himself  without  friends  or  protection :  he  therefore  pre¬ 
ferred  followin"  the  fortunes  of  his  only  friend,  to  being 
left  at  Montreal,  and  readily  embraced  the  otfer  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  our  party  to  Detroit. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Denie  heard  of  our  arrival,  a  Calash  was 
dispatched  for  the  ladies,  a  saddle  horse  for  Mr.  Powell 
and  a  wagon  for  the  children  and  servants.  Mrs.  Powell 
was  unwilling  to  place  the  little  girls  out  of  her  sight,  so 
we  each  took  one  in  our  laps,  but  went  only  a  little  way 
when  the  carriage  broke  down,  but  fortunately,  none  of 
us  were  hurt.  IMy  brother  had  rode  on  and  we  were  in 
a  good  deal  of  perplexity  what  to  do.  I  proposed  getting 
into  the  wagon  but  my  sister  would  trust  neither  herself 
or  the  infant  in  it.  There  was  no  alternative  but  walking, 
and  letting  the  servant  carry  the  baby,  till  the  man  could 
go  home  for  another  Calash.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  the 
road  dusty,  one  carriage  for  me  was  as  good  as  another, 
so  up  I  mounted  and  a  very  pleasant  ride  I  had,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Powell  was  heartily  tired 
before  the  Calash  mot  her.  The  hospitable  welcome  and 
good  dinner  we  received  at  Mr.  Denie’s  set  all  right.  In 
the  evening  we  went  on  ten  miles  further  to  a  public 
house, — we  then  determined  not  to  stop  at  another  inn  if 
we  could  possibly  meet  with  other  accommodations.  My 
brother  had  travelled  the  road  before,  and  knew  the  people, 
and  the  distance  from  house  to  house.  This  part  of  the 
country  has  been  settled  since  the  Peace,  and  it  was 
granted  to  the  troops  raised  in  America  during  the  war. 
We  went  from  a  Colonel  to  a  Captain,  and  from  a  Captain 
to  a  Major.  They  have  most  of  them  built  good  houses 
and  with  the  assistance  of  their  half-pay  live  very  com¬ 
fortably. 

We  spent  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  Captain  Duncan 
whose  wife  I  had  heard  often  mentioned  by  my  sisters 
and  whose  story  I  had  commiserated  before  I  had  seen 
her.  She  is  now  only  nineteen,  and  has  been  five  years 
married  to  a  man  who  is  old,  disagreeable  and  vicious. 
But  he  was  supposed  to  be  rich  and  her  friends  absolutely 
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forced  her  to  marry  him.  She  is  one  of  the  prettiest  young 
women  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  both  in  person  and  manners. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  series  of  cruelties  being  practiced 
on  any  poor  creature  in  my  life,  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage.  The  dislike  she  felt  towards  him  is  now  a  fixed 
aversion,  which  can  never  change  as  it  is  founded  on  prin¬ 
ciple!  After  the  sacrifice  was  made  her  friends  had  the 
mortification  to  find  themselves  deceived  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  ;  so  far  from  being  rich,  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  and 
had  nothing  to  live  upon  but  his  half-pay,  and  his  new 
lands  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  nature.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  he  brought  her  and  there  she  lived  in  a  hut,  without 
society  and  almost  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  till  he 
built  a  house  which  he  has  begun  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
it  never  will  be  finished. 

IMy  sister  had  been  strongly  attached  to  Mrs.  Duncan, 
when  she  was  quite  a  child,  and  very  much  beloved  by 
her.  I  felt  much  interested  by  this  sweet  young  woman, 
and  should  feel  great  pleasure  in  hearing  her  tyrant  was 
dead ;  the  only  means  by  which  she  can  be  released. 

At  that  moment  I  thought  with  pleasure  on  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  has  often  mortified  me,  the  slightness  of  my 
constitution,  which  will  never  leave  me  to  struggle  with 
any  great  misfortune.  A  good  fiow  of  spirits  buoys  me 
up  above  the  common  vexations  of  life,  few  people  I  be¬ 
lieve  bear  them  with  more  temper,  but  an  evil  too  great 
for  the  strength  of  my  mind  would  send  me  to  the  grave. 

The  night  following  that  we  passed  at  Captain  Duncan’s 
we  reached  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  Mrs.  Powell’s; 
the  children  were  delighted  to  see  her  and  I  was  well 
pleased  to  view  a  new  scene  of  domestic  life.  Nancy,  it 
seems,  had  married  a  disbanded  soldier,  who  had  a  small 
lot  of  land  where  they  immediately  went  to  live,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  it  with  so  much  care  that  in  a  few  years  they  were 
offered  in  exchange  for  it  a  farm,  twice  its  value,  to  which 
they  had  just  removed  and  were  obliged  to  live  sometime 
in  a  temporary  log  house,  which  consisted  only  of  one 
room,  in  which  was  a  very  neat  bed  where  a  lovely  babe 
of  three  months  old  lay  crowing  and  laughing  by  itself. 
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A  large  loom  was  on  one  side,  on  the  other  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  utensils  of  a  family,  everything  perfectly  clean. 

Nancy  went  to  the  door  and  brought  in  two  more  fine 
children,  and  presented  them  to  her  mistress.  We  asked 
her  if  she  was  happy — she  replied  “perfectly  so.”  She 
worked  hard,  but  it  was  for  herself  and  children;  her 
husband  took  care  of  the  farm,  and  she  of  the  family.  At 
their  leisure  hours  she  wove  cloth  and  he  mended  shoes 
for  their  neighbors,  for  which  they  were  well  paid,  and 
every  year  expected  to  do  better. 

Small  as  this  place  was,  we  chose  to  stay  all  night,  so 
while  Mrs.  Powell  was  giving  orders  for  arranging  the 
beds,  my  brother  and  I  walked  out  to  enjoy  a  very  fine 
evening.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  very  high  and 
woody,  the  moon  shone  bright  through  the  trees,  some 
Indians  were  on  the  river  taking  fish  with  harpoons,  a 
mode  of  fishing  I  had  never  seen  before.  They  made  large 
fires  in  their  canoes,  which  attract  the  fish  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  when  they  can  see  by  the  fire  to  strike  them. 
The  number  of  fires  moving  on  the  water  had  a  pretty 
and  singular  effect.  When  we  returned  to  the  house  we 
found  the  whole  floor  covered  with  beds.  The  man  and 
woman  of  the  house  with  their  children  had  retired  to 
their  own  room  and  left  us  to  manage  as  we  pleased.  A 
blanket  was  hung  before  my  mattress  which  I  drew  aside 
to  see  how  the  rest  were  accommodated,  !^^y  brother  and 
sister,  myself,  five  children  and  two  maid  servants  made 
up  the  group,  a  blazing  fire  (not  in  the  chimney,  for  there 
was  none,  but  on  one  side  of  the  room  which  was  opened 
at  the  top  to  let  the  smoke  out  and  gave  us  a  fine  current 
of  air)  showed  every  object  distinctly.  I  was  in  a  humour 
to  be  easily  diverted  and  found  a  thousand  things  to  laugh 
at.  It  struck  me  that  we  were  like  a  party  of  strolling 
players.  At  night  we  always  drest  a  dinner  for  the  next 
day.  When  we  were  disposed  to  eat  it.  the  cloth  was  laid 
in  the  boat,  and  our  table  served  up  with  as  much  decency 
as  could  be  expected,  if  we  could  be  contented  with  cold 
provisions.  Not  so  our  sailors,  they  went  on  shore  and 
boiled  their  pots  and  smoked  their  pipes.  One  day  we 
happened  to  anchor  at  a  small  Island  where  the  men 
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themselves  had  some  difficulty  in  climhin"  the  banks  which 
were  very  steep.  I  finished  my  dinner  before  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  felt  an  inclination  to  walk.  I  took  one  of 
the  maids  and  made  one  of  the  men  help  us  up ;  we  strolled 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Island,  and  when  we  turned  round 
saw  the  whole  of  the  p'ound  covered  with  fire.  The  wind 
blew  fresh,  and  the  dried  leaves  had  spread  it  from  where 
the  people  were  cooking.  We  had  no  alternative,  so  w^ere 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back.  I  believe  we 
took  very  few  steps,  for  neither  of  us  had  our  shoes  burnt 
through.  The  weather  was  so  fine  that  we  ventured  to 
sleep  out  and  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I  regretted  that  we 
had  ever  gone  into  a  house. 

It  is  the  pleasantest  vagabond  life  you  can  imagine. 
We  stopt  before  sunset  when  a  large  fire  was  instantly 
made  and  tea  and  chocolate  were  prepared.  While  we 
were  taking  it,  the  men  erected  a  tent,  the  sails  of  the 
boat  served  for  the  top  and  blankets  were  fastened  to  the 
sides.  In  a  few  minues  they  had  made  a  place  large 
enough  to  spread  all  our  beds,  where  we  slept  with  as 
much  comfort  as  I  ever  did  in  any  chamber  in  my  life. 
It  was  our  own  fault  if  we  did  not  choose  a  fine  situation 
to  encamp.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  beautiful 
scene  than  was  one  night  exhibited.  The  men  had  piled 
up  boughs  of  trees  for  a  fire  before  our  tent,  till  they  made 
a  noble  bonfire.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  spread 
more  than  half  a  mile,  the  ground  was  covered  with  dry 
leaves,  which  burnt  like  so  many  lamps,  with  the  fire 
running  up  the  bushes  and  trees.  The  whole  formed  the 
most  beautiful  illumination  you  can  form  an  idea  of. 

The  children  were  in  ecstacies.  running  about  like  so 
many  savages,  and  our  sailors  were  encamped  near  enough 
for  us  to  hear  them  singing  and  laughing.  We  had,  be¬ 
fore  we  left  Montreal,  heard  of  his  ^Majesty’s  recovery, — 
so  if  you  please,  you  can  set  this  all  down  as  rejoicings  on 
that  account,  though  I  doubt  whether  it  once  occurred  to 
our  minds,  yet  we  are  a  very  loyal  People. 

On  the  tenth  day  we  reached  Kingston;  it  is  a  small 
town  and  stands  in  a  beautiful  bay  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  moment  we  reached  the  wharf  a  number  of 
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people  came  down  to  welcome  us.  A  gentleman,  in  his 
hurry  to  hand  out  the  ladies,  brushed  one  of  the  children 
into  the  lake ;  he  was  immediately  taken  out  but  that  did 
not  save  his  mother  a  severe  fright.  We  went  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr,  Forsyth,  a  young  bachelor,  who  very 
politely  begged  we  would  consider  it  as  our  own.  Here 
we  staid  three  days  and  then  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  for 
Niagara.  At  Kingston  we  were  overtaken  by  two  officers 
of  the  Artillery,  one  going  to  Niagara,  the  other  to  De¬ 
troit.  Mr,  Meredith  we  had  been  introduced  to  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  Mr.  Suckling  was  a  stranger.  They  both  expressed 
themselves  pleased  with  joining  our  party,  and  preferred 
accepting  an  offer  my  brother  made  them  to  cross  the 
Lake  in  a  vessel  appointed  for  him,  to  waiting  for  another 
where  they  would  be  much  less  crowded. 

My  brother  had  also  given  a  passage  to  another  young 
man,  and  Captain  Harrow  a  gentleman  who  commanded  a 
ship  on  Lake  Erie.  We  were  fifteen  where  there  were 
only  four  berths.  When  the  beds  were  put  down  at  night 
every  one  remained  in  the  spot  he  had  first  taken,  for 
there  was  no  moving  without  general  consent.  One  night 
after  we  had  lain  down  and  begun  to  be  composed  Mrs. 
Powell  saw  one  of  the  maids  standing  where  she  had  been 
making  the  children’s  beds  and  asked  her  why  she  staid 
there.  The  poor  girl,  who  speaks  indifferent  English,  an¬ 
swered  “I  am  quazed,  ma’am.”  Sure  enough  she  was 
wedged  in  beyond  the  power  of  moving  without  assistance. 
I  heard  a  great  laugh  among  the  gentlemen  who  were 
divided  from  us  by  a  blanket  partition.  I  suppose  they 
were  “quazed”  too!  Lake  Ontario  is  two  hundred  miles 
over,  we  were  four  days  crossing  it.  We  were  certainly  a 
very  good  humored  set  of  people,  for  no  one  complained 
or  seemed  rejoiced  when  we  arrived  at  Niagara. 

The  fort  is  by  no  means  pleasantly  situated,  it  is  built 
close  upon  the  Lake  which  gains  upon  its  foundations  so 
fast  that  in  a  few  years  they  must  be  overflowed.  There, 
however,  we  passed  some  days  very  agreeably  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  sensible,  worthy  and  agreeable  man. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  is  an  amiable  sweet  little  woman.  I  re¬ 
gretted  very  much  she  did  not  live  at  Detroit  instead  of 
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Niagara.  We  received  the  most  polite  attentions  from 
Colonel  Hunter,  the  commanding  officer,  and  all  his  offi¬ 
cers.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^  had  been  some  months  at 
Niagara  before  us,  and  was  making  excursdons  among  the 
Indians,  of  whose  society,  he  seems  particularly  fond. 
Joseph  Brant,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief  lives  in  that 
neighborhood.  Lord  Edward  had  spent  some  days  at  his 
house  and  seemed  charmed  with  his  visit.  Brant  returned 
to  Niagara  with  his  Lordship.  lie  was  the  first  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  savage  I  ever  dined  at  table  with.  As  the 
party  was  large  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  me  to 
hear  him  converse  and  I  was  by  no  means  pleased  by  his 
looks. 

These  people  pay  great  deference  to  rank — with  them 
it  is  only  obtained  by  merit. — They  attended  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  from  the  house  of  one  chief  to  another,  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  with  dancing,  which  is  the  greatest  compliment 
they  can  pay.  Short  as  our  stay  was  at  Niagara,  we  made 
so  many  acquaintances  we  were  sorry  to  leave  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen  offered  to  escort  us  to  Fort  Erie,  which 
made  the  journey  very  cheerful.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
]\Ieredith  of  the  Engineers, — ^Ir.  Robinson  of  the  50th 
Regiment, — Mr.  Humphries  with  Captain  Harrow, — Mr. 
Smith  and  my  brother  went  in  the  boat  with  us  to  the 
landing  which  is  eight  miles  from  the  Fort.  There  the 
river  becomes  impassable  and  all  the  luggage  was  drawn 
up  a  steep  hill  in  a  cradle — a  machine  I  never  saw  before. 

2  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  5th  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  was  born  in  Ireland  October  1763.  His  father  died  in 
1773.  To  his  mother,  Emilia  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  iliehmond,  he  was  warmly  attached.  He  entered  the  British 
Army  in  1781,  served  under  Lord  Rawdon  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  he  was  severely  wounded.  His 
life,  saved  by  a  negro  who  carried  him  to  his  hut  and  tended 
him  until  he  was  able  to  return  to  Charleston  and  who  remained 
Lord  Edward’s  devoted  servant  to  the  end  of  his  career.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  English  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  returned 
to  England  in  1783,  and  again  came  to  America  in  1788  with  his 
regiment.  In  !March  1789  he  travelled  through  the  wilderness 
175  miles  from  Fredericktown  to  Quebec,  attended  only  by  his 
faithful  negro  servant  Tony  and  accompanied  by  an  officer 
&  Mr.  Brisbane — for  thirty  days,  through  a  country  before 
deemed  impassable.  At  Quebec  he  decided  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  Lake  Superior  and  then  dowm  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans,  and  accomplished  his  design. 
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We  walked  up  the  hill  and  were  conducted  to  a  good  gar¬ 
den,  with  an  Arbour  in  it,  where  we  found  a  cloth  laid 
for  dinner,  which  was  provided  for  us  by  the  officers  of 
the  post.  After  dinner  we  were  to  get  to  Fort  Schlofser, 
seven  miles,  by  any  means  we  could — two  Calashes  were 
procured,  in  one  of  them  my  brother  drove  my  sister,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton,  me,  in  the  other.  Mr.  Meredith  got  a 
horse  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  made  use  of  their  feet. 
— The  road  was  good,  the  weather  charming  and  our  ride 
would  have  been  delightful  only  the  horses  were  so  bad 
that  they  could  scarcely  crawl.  I  never  breathe  freely 
when  a  horse  seems  tired ;  I  always  feel  as  if  I  was  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime  in  driving  it.  Mr.  H — who  is  very 
humane,  gave  up  the  point  of  whipping  the  poor  devil  out 
of  respect  to  Captain  Watson,  to  whom  the  horse  had  once 
belonged,  a  circumstance  which  increased  my  compassion, 
for  of  all  men  living,  Watson  was  the  most  compassionate 
and  in  the  condition  the  animal  was,  would  as  soon  have 
attempted  to  carry  as  to  drive  him.  It  was  not  to  be  borne, 
so  we  took  one  of  the  horses  from  the  cart  the  children 
and  servants  were  in,  and  made  the  best  of  the  way  after 
the  party. — 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  away  and  this  was  the  only 
opportunity  we  should  have  of  seeing  the  Falls.  All  our 
party  collected  half  a  mile  above  the  Falls,  and  walked 
down  to  them.  I  was  in  raptures  all  the  way.  The  Falls 
I  had  heard  of  forever,  but  no  one  had  mentioned  the 
Rapids!  For  half  a  mile  the  river  comes,  foaming  down 
immense  rocks,  some  of  them  forming  cascades  30  or  40 
feet  high !  The  banks  are  covered  with  woods,  as  are  a 
number  of  Islands,  some  of  them  very  high  out  of  the 
water. 

One  in  the  centre  of  the  river  runs  out  into  a  point, 
and  seems  to  divide  the  Falls  which  would  otherwise  be 
quite  across  the  river  into  the  form  of  a  crescent.  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  mind  can  form  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
body  of  water,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  it  hurries  down. 
The  height  is  180  feet,  and  long  before  it  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  loses  all  appearance  of  a  liquid. — The  spray  rises 
like  light  summer  clouds  and  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
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reflected  through  it  they  form  innumerable  rainbows,  but 
the  sun  was  not  in  a  situation  to  show  this  effect  when  we 
were  there.  One  thing  I  could  find  nobody  to  explain  to 
me,  which  is,  the  stillness  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Falls — it  is  as  smooth  as  a  Lake;  for  half  a  mile, 
deep  and  narrow,  the  banks  very  high  and  steep,  with  trees 
hanging  over  them.  I  was  never  before  sensible  of  the 
power  of  scenery,  nor  did  I  suppose  the  eye  could  carry 
to  the  mind,  such  strange  emotions  of  pleasure,  wonder, 
and  solemnity.  For  a  time  every  other  impression  was 
erased  from  my  memory!  Had  I  been  left  to  myself  I 
am  convinced  I  should  not  have  thought  of  moving  whilst 
there  was  light  to  distinguish  objects.  With  reluctance  I 
at  length  attended  to  the  proposal  of  going,  determining 
in  my  own  mind  that  when  I  returned  I  would  be  mistress 
of  my  own  time,  and  stay  a  day  or  two  at  least.® 

As  Fort  Schlofser  was  only  at  the  distance  of  a  pleasant 
walk,  we  all  chose  to  go  on  foot.  We  were  received  by  Mr. 
Foster  of  the  60th  Regt. — one  of  the  most  elegant  young 
men  I  ever  saw.  Here  we  were  extremely  well  accommo¬ 
dated,  and  much  pleased  with  the  house  and  garden.  I 
never  saw  a  situation  where  retirement  wore  so  many 
charms. 

The  next  day  we  went  in  a  batteau  to  Fort  Erie — when 

3  Letter  from  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  the  Duchess  of 
Leinster. 

Fort  Erie 

June  1,  1789 

“Dearest  Mother : 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara !  To  describe 
them  is  impossible.  I  stayed  three  days  admiring,  and  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  tear  myself  away  at  last.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  to  describe  them  is  impossible.  Homer  could  not  in  writ¬ 
ing,  nor  Claude  Lorraine  in  painting,  your  o%\ti  imagination 
must  do  it.  The  immense  height  and  noise  of  the  Falls, — the 
spray  that  rises  to  the  clouds, — in  short,  it  forms  altogether 
a  scene  that  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  coming  from  Europe 
to  see.  Then  the  greenness  and  tranquillity  of  every  thing 
about,  the  quiet  of  the  immense  forest  around,  compared  with 
the  violence  of  all  that  is  close  to  the  Falls, — but  I  will  not  go 
on,  for  I  should  never  end.  I  set  out  tomorrow  for  Detroit. 
I  go  with  one  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  Joseph  Brant — ^he  that  was 
in  England.  I  think  often  of  you  all  in  these  wild  woods.  If 
I  could  carry  my  dearest  mother  with  me,  I  should  be  complete¬ 
ly  happy  here.” 
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we  arrived  there,  we  found  the  commanding  officer,  Mr. 
Boyd  was  gone  in  a  party  with  Lord  Edward'*  and  Mr. 
Brisbane  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  where  the  Indians 
were  holding  a  Council.  The  gentlemen  all  returned  in 
the  evening,  and  seemed  so  much  pleased  with  their  en¬ 
tertainment,  that  when  they  proposed  our  going  over  with 
them  the  next  day  we  very  readily  agreed  to  it.  I  thought 
it  a  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune  having  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  of  these  people 
collected  together.  We  reached  the  spot  where  the  coun¬ 
cil  began  and  as  "we  passed  along,  saw  several  of  their 
chiefs  at  their  toilets. — They  sat  upon  the  ground  with  the 
most  profound  gravity  dressing  themselves  before  a  small 
looking-glass,  for  they  are  very  exact  in  fixing  on  their 
ornaments,  and  not  a  little  whimsical.  I  am  told  that  one 
of  these  fellows  will  be  an  hour  or  two  painting  his  face, 
and  when  any  one  else  would  think  him  sufficiently  horri¬ 
ble,  some  new  conceit  will  strike  him  and  he  will  rub  all 
off,  and  begin  again. 

The  women  dress  with  more  simplicity  than  the  men, 
at  least  all  that  I  have  seen,  but  at  this  meeting  there  were 
not  many  of  the  fair  sex — some  old  Squaws  who  sat  in 
council,  and  a  few  young  ones  to  dress  their  provisions; 
for,  these  great  men,  as  well  as  those  of  our  world,  like  a 
good  dinner,  after  spending  their  lungs  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  Some  women  we  saw  employed  in  taking 
fish  in  a  basket,  a  gentleman  of  our  party  took  the  basket 
from  one  of  them  and  tried  to  catch  the  fish  as  she  did,  but 
failing,  they  laughed  at  his  want  of  dexterity. 

One  young  Squaw  sat  in  a  tent  weaving  a  sort  of  worsted 
garter  inter-mixed  with  beads.  I  suppose  she  was  a  lady 
of  distinction,  for  her  ears  were  bored  in  different  places, 
with  ear-rings  in  them  all.  She  would  not  speak  English 
but  seemed  to  understand  what  was  said  to  her.  A  gentle¬ 
man  introduced  !^^rs.  Powell  and  me  to  her,  as  white 
Squaws,  begging  she  would  go  on  with  her  work,  as  we 
wished  to  see  how  it  was  done.  She  complied  immediate¬ 
ly  with  great  dignity,  taking  no  more  notice  of  us  than  if 

4  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  bv  Thomas  Moore.  Vol. 
I,  p.  144. 
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we  were  posts.  A  proof  of  lier  good  breeding!  We  then 
went  up  a  steep  bank  to  a  very  beautiful  spot — the  tall 
trees  were  in  full  leaf  and  the  ground  covered  with  wild 
flowers. 

We  were  seated  on  a  log  in  the  centre  where  we  could 
see  all  that  passed. — Upwards  of  200  chiefs  were  assem¬ 
bled  and  seated  in  proper  order.  They  were  the  delegates 
of  six  nations — each  tribe  formed  a  circle  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  their  faces  towards  each  other;  they  never 
changed  their  places  but  sat  or  lay  on  the  grass  as  they 
liked.  The  speaker  of  each  tribe  stood  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  the  old  women  walked  one  by  one  with  great 
solemnity  and  seated  themselves  behind  the  men, — they 
were  wholly  covered  with  their  blankets  and  sought  not  by 
the  effect  of  ornaments  to  attract  or  fright  the  other  sex, 
for  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  men  mean  to  make  themselves 
charming  or  horrible  by  the  pains  they  take  with  their 
persons.  On  seeing  this  respectable  band  of  matrons  I 
was  struck  with  the  different  opinions  of  mankind. 

In  England,  when  a  man  grows  infirm  and  his  talents 
are  obscured  by  age,  the  wits  decide  upon  his  character  by 
calling  him  an  old  woman.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie, 
a  woman  becomes  respectable  as  she  grows  old,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  greatest  compliment  you  can  pay  a  young  hero, 
is  that  he  is  as  wise  as  an  old  woman,  a  good  trait  of  savage 
understanding. — These  ladies  preserve  a  modest  silence  in 
the  debates  (I  fear  they  are  not  like  women  of  other  coun¬ 
tries)  but  nothing  is  determined  without  their  advice  and 
approbation.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  figures  of 
these  Indians  as  they  approached  us.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  tall  and  finely  made  and  walk  with  a  grace  and  dig¬ 
nity  you  can  have  no  idea  of.  I  declare  our  beaux  looked 
quite  insignificant  by  them.  One  man  called  to  my  mind 
some  of  Homer’s  finest  heroes.  One  of  the  gentlemen  told 
me  that  he  was  a  chief  of  great  distinction®  and  spoke 
English  and  if  I  pleased  he  should  be  introduced  to  me. 
I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  how  a  chief  of  the  Six  I^ations 
would  pay  his  compliments  but  little  did  I  expect  the  ele¬ 
gance  with  which  he  addressed  me.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
5  Captain  David  was  the  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 
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does  not  bow  with  more  ^race  than  Captain  David.  He  | 

spoke  English  with  propriety  and  returned  all  the  compli-  I 

ments  that  were  paid  him  with  ease  and  politeness.  ] 

As  he  was  not  only  the  handsomest  but  the  best  drest 
man  I  saw,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  him.  His  person  | 

is  tall  and  fine  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive — his  features  I 

handsome  and  regular,  Avith  a  countenance  of  much  soft-  | 

ness — his  complexion  not  disagreeably  dark,  and  I  real-  i 

ly  believe  he  washes  his  face,  for  it  appeared  perfectly 
clean  without  paint;  his  hair  Avas  all  shaved  off  except  a  I 

little  on  the  top  of  his  head  to  fasten  his  ornaments  to —  j 

his  head  and  ears  painted  a  glowing  red.  Round  his  head  I 

was  fastened  a  fillet  of  highly  polished  silver,  from  the 
left  temple  hung  two  straps  of  black  velvet  covered  with  j 

silver  beads  and  brooches.  On  the  top  of  his  head  was  ' 

fixed  a  Foxtail  feather  which  bowed  to  the  wind,  as  did  | 

a  black  one  in  each  ear — a  pair  of  immense  ear-rings  j 

which  hung  below  his  shoulders  completed  his  head-dress  i 

which  I  assure  you  was  not  unbecoming,  though  I  must 
confess  somewat  fantastical.  His  dress  was  a  shirt  of  ] 

■colored  calico,  the  neck  and  shoulders  covered  so  thick  j 

with  silver  brooches  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  net —  \ 

his  sleeves  much  like  those  the  ladies  wore  when  I  left  | 

England,  fastened  about  the  arm  with  a  broad  bracelet  ■ 

of  highly  polished  silver,  and  engraved  with  the  arms  of  \ 

England.  Four  smaller  bracelets  of  the  same  kind  about  ’ 

his  wrists  and  arms,  around  his  waist  was  a  large  scarf  j 

of  a  very  dark  coloured  stuff  lined  with  scarlet,  which  j 

hung  to  his  feet.  One  part  he  generally  drew  over  his 
left  arm  which  had  a  very  graceful  effect  when  he  moved. 

His  legs  were  covered  with  blue  cloth  made  to  fit  neatly, 
with  an  ornamental  garter  bound  below  the  knee.  I  know  ■ 

not  what  kind  of  a  being  your  imagination  will  represent  1 

to  you  but  I  sincerely  declare  to  you  that  altogether  Cap¬ 
tain  David  made  the  finest  appearance  I  ever  saw  in  my  j 

life !  * 

Do  not  suppose  they  were  all  dressed  with  the  same 
taste, — their  clothes  are  not  cut  by  the  same  pattern,  like 
the  beaux  of  England — every  Indian  is  dressed  according 
to  his  oAvn  fancy,  and  you  see  no  two  alike,  even  their  faces 
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are  diflFerently  painted, — some  of  them  wear  their  hair 
in  a  strange  manner — others  shave  it  entirely  oif.  One 
old  man  diverted  me  extremely,  he  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  richly  embroidered,  that  must  have  been  made  at 
least  half  a  century,  with  waistcoat  of  the  same,  that 
reached  half-way  down  his  thighs — ^no  shirt  or  breeches, 
but  blue  cloth  stockings.  As  he  strutted  about  more  than 
the  rest,  I  concluded  that  he  was  particularly  pleased  with 
his  dress  and  with  himself!  They  told  us  that  he  was  a 
chief  of  distinction.® 

We  only  staid  to  hear  two  speeches — they  spoke  with 
great  gravity  and  no  action — frequently  making  long 
pauses  for  a  hum  of  applause.  Lord  Edward,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  and  Mr.  Meredith  remained  with  them  all  night  and 
were  entertained  with  dancing. 

We  were  detained  some  days  at  Niagara  by  a  contrary 
wind.  On  the  4th  of  June  as  we  were  drinking  the  King’s 
health,  like  good  loyal  subjects,  the  wind  changed  and  we 
were  hurried  on  board.  We  were  better  accommodated 
than  when  we  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  weather  was 
so  fine  that  the  gentlemen  all  slept  on  deck.  Lake  Erie  is 
280  miles  over — we  were  five  days  on  our  passage.  The 
river  Detroit  divided  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  St,  Clair, 
which  is  again  separated  by  a  small  river  from  Lake 
Huron.  The  head  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  entrance  into  the 
river  Detroit,  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  Whilst  we  were 
sailing  up  the  river,  a  perverse  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
drove  us  all  into  the  cabin  and  gave  us  a  thorough  wetting. 
After  it  was  over  we  went  on  shore;  the  fort  lies  about 
half  way  up  the  river  which  is  18  miles  in  length.  In 
drawing  the  line  between  the  British  and  American  posses¬ 
sions,  this  fort  was  left  within  their  lines,  a  new  town  is 
now  to  be  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the 

6  The  Chief  who  strutted  about  in  a  scarlet  coat  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Eed  Jacket,  or  “Sa-go-ye-wat-ka.”  In  the  Vol.  of 
N.  Y.  Indian  Treaties  edited  by  Franklin  B.  Hough,  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  one  of  Historical  Series,  p.  340  is  a  letter  to  Gov. 
George  Clinton,  dated  July  30,  1789  and  signed  by  Red  Jacket 
as  a  Seneca  Chief  at  Buffalo  Creek,  which  refers  to  the  Council 
which  Miss  Powell  attended. 

Letter  of  O.  H.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Member  of  the  Buffalo  His¬ 
torical  Society)  to  Eliza  S.  Quincy,  Buffalo  Feb.  24,  1872. 
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Courts  are  held  and  where  my  brother  must  of  course 
reside.  As  soon  as  our  vessel  anchored  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  on  board.  They  had  agreed  upon  a  house 
for  us  till  my  brother  could  meet  with  one  that  would  suit 
him,  so  we  found  ourselves  at  home  immediately.  We 
were  several  weeks  at  the  Fort,  which  gave  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  ladies  visited  us  in  full  dress,  though  the 
weather  was  boiling  hot.  What  do  you  think  of  walking 
about  when  the  Thermometer  is  above  90  deg.  ?  It  was 
as  high  as  95  the  morning  we  returned  our  visits.  Mrs. 
Powell  and  myself  spent  the  most  of  our  time  in  our 
chambers.  We  found  all  the  people  civil  and  obliging. 
In  point  of  society  we  could  not  expect  much,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  military.  An  agreeable  regiment 
makes  the  place  gay.  The  55th  which  we  found  on  our 
arrival  there,  was  a  corps  that  would  improve  almost  any 
Society,  the  loss  of  it  has  made  the  place  extremely  dull 
and  sets  the  other  Regiment  in  a  disadvantageous  light 
which  it  cannot  bear. 

While  we  staid  at  the  Fort  several  parties  were  made 
for  us.  A  very  agreeable  one  by  the  65th  to  an  island  a 
little  way  up  the  river.  Our  party  was  divided  into  five 
boats,  one  held  the  music,  and  in  each  of  the  others  were 
two  ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen  as  it  would  hold.  Lord 
Edward  and  his  friend  arrived  just  time  enough  to  join 
us — they  went  round  the  Lake  by  land  to  see  some  Indian 
settlements  and  were  highly  pleased  with  their  jaunt. 

Lord  Edward  speaks  in  raptures  of  the  Indian  hospital¬ 
ity — he  told  me  one  instance  of  it  which  would  reflect 
honour  on  the  most  polished  Society."^ 

7  Through  the  medium  of  the  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations, 
David  Hill,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  formerly  inducted  at 
Detroit  into  the  Bear  Tribe  and  made  one  of  their  Chiefs.  The 
document  by  which  this  wild  honor  was  conferred  has  been 
preserved  among  his  papers,  and  is,  in  Indian  and  English,  as 
follows : 

David  Hill’s  letter  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Chief  of  the 
Bear  Trihe. 

“Waghyough  Sen  non  Fryer  Ne  neh  Segh3Tage  ni  i  Ye  Sayats 
Eghnidal  Ettionayyere. 

Karonghyontye — Tyogh  Saghnontyou.  21  June  1789” 
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By  some  means  or  other  the  gentlemen  lost  their  pro¬ 
visions,  and  were  entirely  without  bread,  in  a  place  where 
they  could  get  none.  Some  Indians  travelling  with  them 
had  one  loaf  which  they  offered  his  Lordship,  but  he  would 
not  accept  it — the  Indians  gave  him  to  understand  that 
they  were  used  to  do  without,  and  therefore  it  was  less  in¬ 
convenient  to  them.  They  still  refused  and  the  Indians 
then  disappeared,  and  left  the  loaf  of  bread  in  the  road 
the  travellers  must  pass,  and  the  Indians  were  seen  no 
more. 

Our  party  on  the  Island  proved  very  pleasant  which 
those  kind  of  parties  seldom  do;  the  day  was  fine,  the 
country  cheerful  and  the  band  delightful.  We  walked 
some  time  in  the  shady  part  of  the  Island  and  then  were 
led  to  a  bower  where  the  table  was  spread  for  dinner. 
Everything  here  is  on  a  grand  scale — do  not  suppose  we 
dined  in  an  English  arbour!  This  was  made  of  forest 
trees,  that  grew  in  a  circle,  and  it  was  closed  by  filling 
up  the  spaces  with  small  trees,  and  bushes,  which  being 
fresh  cut,  you  could  not  see  where  they  were  put  together, 
and  the  bower  was  the  whole  height  of  the  trees  though 
closed  quite  at  the  top. — The  band  was  placed  without  and 
played  whilst  we  were  at  dinner.  We  were  hurried  home 
in  the  evening  by  the  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm — it 
was  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  clouds  were  collected  about  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
forked  lightning,  darting  in  a  thousand  different  direc¬ 
tions  from  it.  You  can  form  no  idea  from  anything  you 
have  seen  of  what  the  lightning  is  in  this  country. — These 
Lakes,  I  believe,  are  the  nurseries  of  thunder  storms! 
What  you  see  are  only  stragglers  who  lose  their  strength 
before  they  reach  you.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  on 
the  water  in  one  of  them,  and  being  completely  wet,  my 
clothes  were  so  heairy  when  I  got  out  of  the  boat  that  L 
could  scarcely  walk.  We  were  a  very  large  party,  going 

“I,  David  Hill,  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  give  the  name  of 
Eghnidal  to  my  friend.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  for  which  I 
hope  he  will  remember  me  as  long  as  he  lives. — The  name  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Bear  Tribe.” 

(Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  Thomas  Moore.  Vol. 
I,  p.  148). 
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on  what  is  called  a  party  of  pleasure ;  most  of  the  ladies 
were  as  wet  as  myself — we  could  get  no  dry  clothes,  and 
were  obliged  to  dry  our  own,  the  best  way  we  could.  A 
pretty  set  of  figures  we  were  when  we  met  to  dance,  which 
upon  these  occasions  is  customary.  Before  dinner  I  had 
resolved  not  to  dance,  for  the  day  was  very  warm,  the 
party  large  and  the  room  small.  I  was  prevailed  upon  to 
alter  my  mind  by  their  assuring  me  that  exercise  would 
prevent  my  feeling  any  ill  effects  from  my  wetting,  and 
I  found  it  so.  Some  good  ought  to  come  from  it,  for  I 
doubt  whether  the  people  in  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta 
suffered  more,  only  ours  was  voluntary,  and  there  was  not. 

The  disasters  of  the  day  were  not  over  yet,  the  evening 
was  fine,  but  the  ground  was  wet  so  that  Calashes  were 
ordered  to  take  us  to  our  boats.  A  Mrs.  Murphy  and  my¬ 
self  were  seated  in  one,  as  the  distance  was  small  we  in¬ 
tended  a  servant  should  lead  the  horse,  but  the  gallantry 
of  the  gentlemen  would  not  suffer  that.  Captain  Blacker 
of  the  65th  seated  himself  at  our  feet,  with  his  legs  on 
the  shafts  to  drive.  Mr.  Spriet  of  the  Artillery  got  up 
behind  the  carriage — they  were  laughing  and  asking  me 
what  I  would  give  to  be  seen  going  into  London  in  that 
way  ?  Before  I  could  answer,  we  heard  a  loud  crash  and 
I  recollect  no  more  till  I  was  on  my  feet  in  the  road.  I 
then  saw  Mrs.  Murphy  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Calash,  and  Mr.  Blacker  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
engage  his  feet  from  the  shafts  which  were  broken  entire¬ 
ly  off  and  separated  from  the  carriage.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  horror  expressed  in  his  countenance.  He  was  not 
hurt  himself,  but  fully  expected  all  our  bones  were  broken. 
Poor  Mr.  Spriet  had  fallen  with  his  head  ia  the  seat  we 
were  thrown  from  and  was  badly  stunned  by  the  blow. 
When  we  found  no  mischief  done,  we  all  laughed  heartily, 
which,  added  to  the  fright,  threw  Mrs.  Murphy  into 
hysterics,  and  discomposed  us  all  again.  By  the  time  she 
recovered  I  found  I  was  bruised  and  had  broken  a  tooth 
— however,  I  had  no  right  to  complain;  we  were  highly 
fortunate  to  be  no  more  hurt.  I  hope  never  to  be  pressed 
into  the  same  kind  of  party  again,  voluntarily  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  make  one. 
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Passing  by  a  house  as  we  went  down  the  river  we  heard 
a  most  horrid  scream  of  distress  within  it,  which  continued 
without  intermission,  till  we  were  out  of  hearing.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  told  us  it  was  an  insane  man  who  had 
been  so  for  six  years.  He  had  continued  constantly  to 
walk  up  and  down  on  one  particular  plank  in  the  floor 
with  his  hands  clasped  together  crying  “O  mon  Dieu.” 
He  went  to  bed  at  night  and  sat  down  at  table  with  his 
family,  but  never  spoke  any  other  words,  returning  to  his 
walk  immediately.  I  think  the  universe  would  not  tempt 
me  to  live  with  this  poor  creature,  or  within  hearing  of 
his  cries. 

Note:  The  Journal  of  Miss  Powell  here  abruptly  term¬ 
inated.  Many  copies  of  it  appear  to  have  been  preserved  among 
her  friends  as  a  memorial  of  her  and  as  description  of  the 
modes  of  travelling,  and  the  State  of  Society  at  that  early 
period  when  a  journey  to  Niagara  was  an  expedition  into 
wilderness.  Miss  Powell  was  remembered  and  spoken  of  by 
her  contemporaries  as  a  most  lovely  and  interesting  woman. 
She  married  Mr.  Clarke  (mentioned  before)  and  died  very 
early  in  life. 
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HON.  NATHANIEL  PEASLEE  SARGEANT 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts 


By  Hon,  Iea  A.  Abbott  of  Haverhill 


(Contmued  from  Volume  LXXXVI,  page  2Jf6) 


Warren  was  not  a  lawyer  but  a  man  of  influence,  Sheriff 
of  Plymouth  County  under  the  King,  and  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  at  the  time  of  this  appointment.  He  declined 
the  office,  stating  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  its  duties. 
Cushing,  Foster  and  Sullivan  made  up  a  quorum,  how¬ 
ever,  and  having  been  authorized  by  the  General  Court 
to  appoint  their  own  Clerk  of  the  Court  selected  Samuel 
Winthrop  of  Boston.  June  15,  1776,  the  Assembly  passed 
an  Act  authorizing  the  Court  to  take  up  cases  which  might 
be  in  jeopardy  through  having  been  so  long  neglected,  and 
a  Session  was  begun  immediately  for  Essex  County  at 
Ipswich,  the  first  to  be  held  since  February  1775,  at  Bos¬ 
ton  by  the  Royal  Judges.  Mr.  Sargeant  was  again 
appointed  in  September,  and  in  October  1776,  at  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  session,  he  produced  his  commission  and  took  his 
place  as  a  Justice  in  open  Court.  One  important  change 
had  occurred  since  the  previous  year  when  he  declined 
the  position.  The  Independence  of  the  Colonies  had  been 
declared  and  the  Court  was  no  longer  trying  to  serve  two 
masters — the  King  and  the  People.  So  its  foundation,  if 
not  so  solid  as  could  have  been  wished  was,  at  least,  clear, 
and  as  substantial  as  any  department  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  Still,  timid  men  would  have  feared  the  risks  the 
Judges  incurred.  Adams  said  the  danger  attaching  to 
the  office  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  decline  it.  Amor\’  in  his  Life  of  Sullivan  says : 
“They  sat  with  halters  about  their  necks.  Had  the 
(350) 
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struggle  for  independence  ended  in  disaster,  and  the  Royal 
Government,  pursuing  its  usual  vindictive  policy,  selected 
examples  as  a  terror  to  disobedient  subjects,  the  Judges 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  mount  the  scaffold.” 
It  is  stated  in  an  article  by  F.  W.  Grinnell,  Esq.  in  the 
Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  May  1917,  p.  416,  that  in 
an  address  to  the  Bar  in  1824,  Wm.  Sullivan,  referring  to 
Judge  Sargeaut,  said,  “One  of  our  fraternity,  who  at  pres¬ 
ent,  remembers  a  confidential  conversation  with  one  who 
was  nominated  to  the  bench,  while  he  was  considering  his 
answer  in  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of  that  eventful  peri¬ 
od  were  feelingly  evinced.  The  appointment  was  accepted, 
and  this  gentleman  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  died 
in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  1792.” 

There  are,  however,  personal  reasons  which  I  believe 
caused  Sargeant’s  acceptance  of  the  office  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing.  On  May  5,  1776,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Pick¬ 
ering)  Leavitt,  who  had  been  for  fourteen  years  since 
1762  the  widow  of  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  before  that  his  wife  for  about  twelve  years, 
since  she  was  nineteen  and  he  thirty.  This  second  mar¬ 
riage,  an  event  so  momentous  for  both,  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice,  even  if  my  surmise  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
groom’s  subsequent  course  in  life  is  unsound.  If  I  could 
describe  the  lady  as  well  as  the  writer  of  her  obituary  did 
years  later,  I  would  certainly  not  resort  to  it  while  pre¬ 
senting  her  as  a  bride,  but  it  is  desirable  that  we  do  not 
postpone  acquaintance  with  Madam  Sargeant,  as  she  came 
to  be  styled,  and  the  description  of  her  in  the  Haverhill 
Museum  of  February  4,  1805  is  sufficient. 

The  Haverhill  Museum  of  Feb.  5,  1805. 

Died. 

In  this  town  on  Wednesday  last,  MADAM  MARY  SAR- 
GEAXT,  aged  71,  relict  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sar¬ 
geant,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  this 
dignified  and  lovely  woman  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
"her  price  was  above  rubies/’  She  possessed  and  exhibited 
through  life  a  rare  combination  of  excellencies,  uniting  with 
the  most  elegant  accomplishments  and  refined  sentiments, 
all  the  endearing  and  useful  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Her 
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very  superior  powers  of  understanding  commanded  the  ad¬ 
miration,  while  her  enchanting  sweetness  of  manners  and 
disposition  secured  the  love  of  her  acquaintances  and  friends. 
“She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and  in  her  tongue  was 
the  law  of  kindness."  So  much  real  dignity  always  appeared 
in  her  deportment,  and  at  the  same  time,  such  engaging 
condescension,  that  the  high  and  the  humble  were  equally 
proud  of  her  attentions  and  impressed  with  her  goodness. 
To  these  various  excellent  qualities  was  added  the  greatest  of 
female  accomplishments  as  well  as  first  of  Christian  graces, 
unaffected  piety.  As  the  happy  fruits  of  this,  she  displayed 
through  a  long  life,  a  uniform  sweetness  of  temper,  kindness, 
charity,  and  during  her  last  tedious  and  distressing  confine¬ 
ment,  she  sustained  her  sufferings  with  unusual  fortitude, 
composure  and  Christian  resignation. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Pickering  Genealogy  at 
the  Essex  Institute,  she  was  “distinguished  for  energy  and 
decision  of  character.”  Long  before  Judge  Sargeant  died, 
which  w’as  14  years  before  she  did,  her  brother  Timothy 
had  reached  high  distinction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
gracious  and  considerate  as  Mrs.  Sargeant  is  known  to 
have  been,  she  set  great  store  by  the  honors  which  had 
come  to  her  by  blood  and  marriage. 

Her  first  husband.  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt,  was  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  Church  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
minister’s  wife  at  that  time  received  a  liberal  share  of 
the  homage  which  her  husband’s  position  commanded.  To 
the  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt  must  have  attached  additional 
prestige  for  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Royal  Governor, 
Thomas  Dudley,  through  his  daughter  Dorothy,  and  so 
could  claim  kinship  with  the  famous  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  husband  of  Amy  Robsart,  whom  Scott  ideal¬ 
ized  in  Kenilworth.  During  the  married  life  of  this 
couple  Royal  Governors  were  still  in  fashion,  and  their 
descendants  in  high  favor.  By  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs. 
Leavitt  must  have  lost  much  of  the  deference  to  which  she 
had  become  accustomed,  especially  as  she  had  to  move 
from  Salem  to  Haverhill,  and  could  not  carry  her  back¬ 
ground  with  her.  I  have  not  found  any  hint  as  to  what 
acquaintance  existed  between  her  and  Mr.  Sargeant  be¬ 
fore  their  marriage,  but  her  leaving  Salem  where  she  had 
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SO  many  family  ties  indicates  that  financial  reasons  were 
the  cause  of  the  chan"e.  She  may  possibly  have  had 
charge  of  Mr.  Sargeant’s  household  affairs  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife.  She  had  relatives  on  her  mother’s  side 
in  Haverhill — William  Wingate,  a  cousin,  and  Abigail 
Wingate,  another,  “a  strong  minded  woman”  who  was 
the  wife  of  Ephraim  Elliott  and  lived  in  the  Garrison 
House  at  Rocks  Village.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Leavitt  lived 
there.  At  any  rate  in  a  small  community  like  Haverhill, 
she  and  Mr.  Sargeant  must  have  been  acquainted,  even  if 
they  had  not  known  each  other  at  Salem,  where  he  went 
on  business  and  doubtless  knew  her  brothers.  So  she 
probably  had  heard  of  his  refusal  to  accept  a  place  on  the 
bench  in  1775,  as  well  as  noticed  the  prestige  given  the 
Royal  Judges  and  their  ladies.  Through  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Sargeant  she  very  properly  became  ambitious  for  his 
advancement,  and  her  resolute,  confident  spirit  doubtless 
influenced  him  with  the  desire  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
new  Office  in  a  way  to  reflect  credit  on  himself  and  benefit 
the  Hew  State.  His  devotion  to  the  second  Mrs.  Sargeant 
was  so  great,  as  shown  by  letters  to  her  brother,  Col. 
Pickering,  that  if  we  believe  she  wished  him  to  accept  the 
position,  we  need  consider  his  motives  no  further.  (See 
Hotes  13,  14) 

To  what  public  reasons,  we  may  now  inquire,  was  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Sargeant  due,  and  why  was  it  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  could  do  the  work?  His  selection  cannot 
be  attributed  to  political  influence,  as  his  grandfather.  Col. 
Peaslee,  was  dead,  and  he  had  not  become  connected  with 
the  Pickerings  in  1775,  when  first  appointed.  The  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
and  was  then  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  levying  war 
against  King  George,  was  sufficient  proof  of  his  patriotism. 
Judging  from  the  important  work  to  which  he  was 
assigned  by  the  Assembly,  he  had  made  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  there.  Chase  says,  ‘‘he  had  the  character  of  an 
able  and  honest  attorney,  though  never  distinguished  at 
the  bar  as  an  advocate.  He  possessed  sound  judgment  and 
excellent  learning  and  but  few  men  were  more  respected 
for  integrity  and  uniformity  of  conduct.  He  may  justly 
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be  recorded  among  the  patriots  of  1770  and  1775.  He 
was  not  perhaps  so  ardent  as  some  others,  but  he  was  de¬ 
cided  in  support  of  civil  freedom  and  could  always  be 
depended  upon  as  a  prudent  and  efficient  supporter  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonies.  As  a  Judge, 
he  won  the  respect  and  commendation  of  all  for  his  ability, 
integrity  and  impartiality.”  Myrick  says  the  same.  In 
the  account  about  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  (Mass.  Hist. 
Society  records  for  1855-58),  Ex-Gov.  and  Judge  Emory 
Washburn  describes  him  as  a  “sound  lawyer  and  upright 
Judge,”  “writing  of  the  time  when  he  had  been  six  years 
on  the  bench.  Bancroft’s  History,  U.  S.  Vol.  5,  p.  414, 
says  the  petition  of  seven  slaves  to  the  General  Court  was 
referred  to  “a  very  able  committee  on  which  are  the  names 
of  Sargeant  and  John  Lowell,  both  zealous  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  and  Lowell  was  then  the  leading  lawyer 
of  the  state.”  That  Sargeant  was  the  chairman  of  such 
a  committee  is  significant.  The  compliment  paid  him  by 
James  Sullivan  in  making  his  own  acceptance  of  a  prior 
appointment  dependent  upon  Judge  Sargeant’s  being 
ranked  above  him,  expressed  courtesy  towards  an  older 
lawyer  and  general  belief  of  his  greater  ability.  The 
biographer  Amory  says  of  Sullivan,  “His  association  in 
the  work  with  such  profound  lawyers  as  Cushing,  Paine 
and  Sargeant  afforded  the  best  facilities  for  a  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  reasons  and  principles  upon  which  all  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  founded  and  a  high  standard  by  which  to 
measure  his  own  conclusions.” 

We  learn  more  about  Mr.  Sargeant  from  John  Adams, 
whose  diary  and  letters  have  proved  such  a  boon  to  his¬ 
torians  for  their  vivid  description  and  frank  disclosures. 
In  November  1766,  Adams  was  at  Salem  for  the  opening 
of  Court  and  wrote  in  his  diary,  “Here  I  saw  Nathaniel 
Peaslee  Sargeant  of  ^lethuen,  two  years  an  attorney  of 
the  Superior  Court,  now  commencing  a  barrister.  He 
took  his  degree  the  year  I  entered  college.  He  has  the 
character  of  sense,  ingenuity,  etc.,  but  not  of  fluency;  he 
is  a  stout  man  not  genteel  or  sprightly.  This  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  Thacher  recommended  for  a  Justice  and 
admired  for  his  correctness  and  conciseness  as  another 
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Father  Reed.”  To  be  likened  by  Oxenbridge  Thacber  to 
“Father  Reed”  was  praise  indeed  and  it  made  a  strong 
impression  on  Adams.  He  says  again,  “The  evening  at 
Mr.  Pyncbon’s  with  Farnum,  Sewall,  Sargeant,  and  Col. 
Saltonstall  was  spent  very  agreeably.  Punch,  wine,  bread 
and  cheese,  apples,  pipes  and  tobacco.”  “Bonfires  this 
evening,  and  a  swarm  of  tumultuous  people  attending 
them.”  This  social  glimpse  of  Sargeant  is  one  of  the 
few  on  record.  In  a  letter  to  Cushing  of  June  9,  1776, 
Adams  says:  “I  am  not  a  little  chagrined  that  Sargeant 
has  declined.  I  had  great  hopes  from  his  solid  judgment 
and  extensive  knowledge.” 

The  books  collected  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  not  to 
complete  a  showy  house,  but  as  taste  and  needs  permit, 
afford  a  valuable  test  of  qualities.  In  the  appendix 
appears  a  list  of  books  inventoried  as  a  part  of  Judge 
Sargeant’s  estate.  The  greater  part  are  legal  and  a  very 
respectable  law  library  for  that  period.  If  he  had  them 
before  becoming  a  Judge,  they  were  strong  evidence  of 
his  fitness.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  had  money  to 
buy  them  while  on  the  bench  with  a  small  uncertain  salary 
and  the  “High  Cost  of  Living”  owing  to  war  depreciation 
of  currency  worse  than  today.  Law  books  were  extremely 
scarce  and  Amory  says :  “Had  not  the  Assembly  permitted 
the  Judges  to  purchase  the  few  law  books  belonging  to  the 
refugee  lawyers,  they  would  have  often  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  their  memories  or  to  have  created  out  of  their 
own  sense  of  reason  and  justice  the  law  as  they  wanted  it 
for  the  decision  of  their  eases.”  Blackstone’s  Commen¬ 
taries  came  out  in  1768  in  England,  but  were  not  published 
here  until  long  afterwards,  except  a  small  subscription 
edition,  so  probably  his  copy  came  from  the  library  of 
some  refugee  Boston  lawyer,  as  Amory  describes.  Whether 
he  got  his  law  books  before  or  after  he  went  on  the  bench, 
or  part  before  and  part  after;  the  acquisition  of  them 
while  he  had  to  “keep  the  pot  boiling”  for  so  many  little 
Sargeants  shows  an  innate  love  of  the  law.  The  fact  that 
he  was  a  barrister  weighed  in  his  favor,  because  lawyers 
were  not  made  barristers  until  they  had  earned  their  pro¬ 
motion.  In  all  the  Povince  which  then  included  Maine, 
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there  were  in  1768,  say  Washburn  and  Davis,  only  twenty- 
five  barristers,  five  of  whom,  including  Sargeant,  were  of 
Essex  CJounty.  Sixteen  had  been  added  to  the  number 
before  the  Eevolution  began,  says  Washburn.  It  was  also 
indicative  of  Mr.  Sargeant’s  high  standing  that  he  was 
twice  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  famous  men 
selected  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  Court,  Of  the  twelve 
who  were  appointed  before  five  were  obtained  to  serve, 
all  were  lawyers  but  one,  James  Warren,  who  did  not 
accept.  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  William 
Cushing  became  figures  of  National  consequence;  James 
Sullivan,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sewall,  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Maine  Territory.  What 
Sargeant  did  will  be  shown  later,  I  have  spoken  only  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  as  they  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries. 

The  Court  work  itself  wasn’t  so  very  hard  in  those  days, 
but  the  trouble  was  in  getting  there.  Judge  Sargeant 
wrote  Col.  Pickering  that  it  kept  him  away  from  home 
“above  a  third  of  the  time.”  The  traveling  was  irksome 
and  the  judges  had  to  find  and  pay  for  their  own  convey¬ 
ance  on  horseback  or  by  rude  carriages  over  bad  roads; 
food  and  lodging  was  not  apt  to  be  good,  and  they  had  to 
pay  for  that  also  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The  ordinary 
work  of  administering  the  laws  was  by  no  means  all  that 
was  expected  of  the  Judges;  they  also  had  to  make  most 
of  the  laws.  They  could  hold  other  offices,  and  Judge 
Sargeant  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
which  was  preparing  a  Constitution  or  “Frame  of  Gov¬ 
ernment”  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was  put  to 
vote  in  1778  and  badly  defeated,  whereby  he  wrote  Pick¬ 
ering,  “a  year  of  hard  work  was  lost.”  He  was  mag¬ 
nanimous  enough  to  say  that  a  pamphlet  issued  against  it, 
stating  reasons  for  other  principles  of  government,  had 
converted  him. 

The  Court  was  soon  to  experience  the  need  of  a  more 
solid  basis  than  they  had.  There  was  disturbance  in 
Berkshire  County  over  the  status  and  doings  of  some  of 
the  lower  courts;  and  the  General  Court,  with  a  view  of 
placating  the  people  of  that  county,  provided  by  statute 
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for  a  Session  of  the  Highest  Court  at  Great  Barrington 
in  May  1778.  When  the  Judges  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  they  found  the  Court  House  in  possession 
of  about  three  hundred  men  who,  through  a  committee, 
stated  that  their  right  to  sit  as  a  Court  was  not  recognized ; 
that  there  was  no  “frame  of  government”  and  “no  charter 
they  had  ever  heard  of”  which  empowered  them  to  act  as 
a  Court ;  and  they  would  not  be  permitted  so  to  act.  It 
appeared  that  the  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inform 
the  Judges  of  what  had  been  done  and  present  to  them  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  their  action.  Whether  they 
were  sound  or  not  must  have  been  of  little  interest  to  the 
Judges,  confronted  by  three  hundred  men  determined  to 
prevent  a  Session  of  the  Court.  Considering  their  diffi¬ 
cult  situation,  the  Judges  made  a  very  creditable  retreat 
from  their  untenable  position.  They  said  the  General 
Court  had  provided  for  the  Session  they  had  come  to  hold 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  desired  by  the  people;  and  since 
that  now  appeared  not  to  be  the  case,  they  had  no  wish  to 
hold  the  Session.  They  accordingly  departed  from  the 
county  after  making  a  written  report  of  the  occurence  to 
the  General  Assembly  signed  by  all  the  Judges.  That 
occurrence  may  have  hastened  efforts  to  establish  a 
“Frame  of  Government.”  The  Towns  were  requested  to 
choose  delegates  to  a  convention  for  preparing  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  did  so.  Judge  Sargeant  was  a  delegate  and  it 
is  said  by  Bancroft  that  so  were  all  the  other  Judges,  and 
most  of  them  on  the  Committee  to  submit  the  Draft,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Convention  and  in  1780  adopted  by 
popular  vote.  It  did  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance 
at  first.  Judge  Sargeant  was  involved  in  a  contest  in  the 
Haverhill  town  meeting  over  Article  3  which  was  opposed 
by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  the  first  Baptist  minister  in 
Haverhill,  on  the  ground  that  it  discriminated,  as  plainly 
it  did,  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  established  church.  The 
opponents  of  the  article  outvoted  those  who  favored  it, 
and  Judge  Sargeant  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  each  offered 
a  substitute,  but  neither  was  accepted,  although  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  continued  four  days.  Judge  Sargeant’s  pro¬ 
posal  got  more  votes.  Finally,  it  was  voted  that  the  town 
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inform  the  convention  that  although  they  had  proposed 
alterations  they  were  “of  opinion  and  do  consider  that 
the  whole  of  said  ‘Form’  be  established  rather  than  the 
same  should  be  returned  to  the  people  for  further  revi¬ 
sion,”  a  result  which  must  have  pleased  Judge  Sargeant. 
This  article  remained  a  part  of  the  constitution  until  the 
revision  of  1830. 

The  Constitution  of  1780  did  not  deal  with  the  subject 
of  the  Judiciary  as  clearly  as  might  have  been  hoped  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  Judges  were  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  prepared  the  Draft  of  the  Constitution.  It  did 
not  establish  Courts  of  any  kind,  or  legalize  those  already 
in  operation,  but  authorized  the  Legislature  to  establish 
“Judicatories.”  Evidently  Courts  were  still  regarded  as 
instruments,  and  not  as  coordinate  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Reference  was  made  to  the  “Supreme  Judicial 
Court,”  but  there  was  no  court  of  that  name,  and  there 
was  the  “Superior  Court”  or  “Judicature”  still  acting. 
The  late  great  Jurist,  Horace  Gray,  claimed  that  the 
words  “Supreme  Judicial  Court”  were  used  as  descriptive 
of  the  highest  court,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called, 
and  that  the  present  Court  of  that  name  is  but  the 
“Superior  Court  of  Judicature”  of  Colonial  days  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence  under  another  name.  The  Legislatures 
of  the  period  did  not  take  it  so,  and  on  February  20,  1781, 
a  law  was  passed  empowering  “the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  theretofore  cognizable 
by  the  Inie  Superior  Court.”  And  on  July  3,  1782  the 
the  Legislature  definitely  established  “the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court”  by  that  name. 

The  Judges,  with  Robert  Treat  Paine  who  had  been 
made  Attorney  General,  James  Bowdoin,  afterward  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state,  and  John  Pickering,  brother  of  Tim¬ 
othy  Pickering,  were  made  a  commission  by  the  General 
Court  to  “select,  alter  and  abridge”  the  existing  laws  so 
that  they  should  suit  the  new  government.  Consider  the 
magnitude  of  that  task.  They  were  to  change  not  only 
the  outward  form,  but  the  essential  nature  of  the  laws. 
The  precedents  they  had  were  to  be  avoided,  rather  than 
followed.  The  few  books  they  had  were  to  be  regarded 
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with  distrust  as  Royalist  tools.  In  pursuance  of  this  man¬ 
date,  the  commissioners  from  time  to  time,  submitted  to 
the  General  Court,  suggested  Laws,  some  of  which  were 
rejected,  but  the  greater  part  approved.  Such  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  midst  of  war  and  in  addition  to  their  ordin¬ 
ary  work,  if  anything  done  at  that  period  can  he  called 
ordinary,  must  command  our  highest  admiration. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  Court  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  question  of  such  importance,  in  which  Judge  Sar- 
geant  took  a  leading  part,  that  I  give  an  account  of  it. 
The  Constitution  went  into  effect  Oct.  25,  1Y80.  The 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  it  had  abrogated  slavery 
by  the  next  April  in  Barre,  Worcester  County.  The  facts 
were  that  one  Quaco  Walker,  a  negro,  left  his  old  master, 
Nathaniel  Jennison,  and  found  refuge  and  employment 
with  John  and  Seth  Caldwell.  Jennison  reclaimed  him 
as  a  slave,  beat  him  with  a  stick,  and  imprisoned  him 
about  two  hours.  Quaco  brought  an  action  against  Jenni¬ 
son  for  damages  for  assault,  and  the  latter  brought  suit 
against  the  Caldwells  for  depriving  him  of  the  services 
of  Quaco.  The  cases  were  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  made  up  of  selected  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County.  Apparently  the  Court  did  not  get  to  the  root 
of  the  matter — not  one  of  its  members  was  a  lawyer — 
and  in  each  case,  found  for  the  plaintiff  and  awarded  dam¬ 
ages. 

There  was  an  Appeal  to  the  “Superior  Court  of  J udica- 
ture,”  and  one  case  came  up  for  trial  at  Worcester  in 
September  1781,  Judges  Sargeant,  Sullivan  and  Sewal! 
sitting.  They  had  all  been  members  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  Sullivan  and  Sewall 
members  of  the  Committee  which  drafted  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Levi  Lincoln  of  Worcester  and  Caleb  Stron"  of 
Northampton  were  the  attorneys  for  the  Caldwells.  They, 
too,  had  been  members  of  the  Convention,  and  Strong  one 
of  the  Committee  which  drafted  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
took  the  broad  ground  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  “all  men  are  born  free  and  equal”  was  decisive  of 
the  case,  and  so  the  Court  held.  It  is  a  singular  and  im¬ 
pressive  circumstance  that  this  Levi  Lincoln  was  a  de- 
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scendant  of  the  first  ancestor  in  America  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Emancipator,  who,  althousrh  he  never  knew 
of  his  kinship  with  the  Massachusetts  Lincolns  certainly 
brought  this  ancestor’s  ideals  to  consummation,  and  seems 
to  have  had  such  a  similar  fervor  of  expression  that  he 
might  almost  have  read  Levi  Lincoln’s  argument.  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  May  1857,  p.  198). 

The  question  came  before  the  Court  again  in  April 
1783.  The  Judges  were  then  Chief  Justice  Cushing  and 
Associates,  Sargeant,  Sewall  and  Increase  Sumner.  Eobert 
Treat  Paine  who  had  prepared  the  indictment  was 
Attorney  General.  All  had  been  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  Cushing  and  Sewall  members  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Eights.  The  charge 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Jury  is  given  by  Bancroft, 
Vol.  1,  p.  420,  with  a  reference  to  Proceedings  of  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  for  April  1874.  That  Society  has  also 
A  most  interesting  monograph  on  those  eases  by  the  late 
•Judge  Emery  Washburn.  He  and  Bancroft  as  well  as 
Amory,  in  his  Life  of  Sullivan  give  chief  credit  to  the 
latter  Judge  for  that  most  important  decision.  Bancroft, 
kowever,  in  another  place,  Vol.  V,  p.  41,  before  referred 
to,  speaks  of  Sargeant  as  one  of  a  “very  able  committee 
■of  the  General  Court  on  the  subject  in  1777  and  “zealous 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.” 

The  next  and  most  severe  test  of  the  Court  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Shay’s  Eebellion,  so-called.  Hot  only  was 
the  Court  tested,  but  Massachusetts  and  the  whole  country 
was  on  trial.  The  demonstration  probably  woke  people 
up  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Federal  Constitution. 
Judge  Sargeant  urged  this  plan  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin, 
Gen.  Joseph  Badger,  a  member  of  the  Hew  Hampshire 
Convention,  which  accepted  the  Federal  Constitution. 
How  much  influence  the  letter  had,  we  don’t  know,  but  it 
certainly  proves  that  Judge  Sargeant  could  write  a  power¬ 
ful  argument.  Briefly  stated,  the  Insurrection  grew  out 
of  the  conditions  left  over  from  the  War.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Eevolution  had  been  disbanded,  as  Washington 
wrote,  “without  a  farthing  in  their  pockets”  and  promises 
of  payment  which  never  materialized.  The  confederacy 
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which  carried  on  the  war  was  still  in  existence,  but  the 
Continental  Congress  through  which  its  affairs  were  con¬ 
ducted  had  become  practically  powerless.  Throughout  the 
new  states,  there  was  no  business,  widespread  want,  and 
anxiety  for  the  future.  The  returned  soldiers,  from  the 
fact  that  their  private  affairs  had  been  neglected  so  long, 
suffered  more  than  the  generality  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  borne  arms  they  were  less  disposed  to 
submit  tamely  to  the  “grievances”  as  they  were  generally 
termed.  The  Executions  and  other  Processes  of  the 
Courts  against  their  property  and  persons,  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  resentment,  so  they  tried  to  prevent  the  Courts  from 
holding  sessions.  Their  first  attempt  was  successful. 
They  prevented  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  holding 
its  usual  session  at  iN’orthampton,  Mass,  in  1786.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  that  and  fearful  that  Indictments  for  treason 
would  be  found  against  them  by  the  Supreme  Court,  they 
decided  to  put  a  stop  to  its  Sessions  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  assembled  there  in  September  to  the  number  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Daniel 
Shays,  who  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Revolution  and 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  James  Bowdoin  was 
then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gen.  Benjamin  Lin¬ 
coln  at  the  head  of  the  military  department  of  the  State. 
He  sent  General  Shepherd  to  assemble  soldiers  to  protect 
the  Court  and  preserve  order.  At  Springfield  they  al¬ 
ready  had  the  nucleus  of  the  present  United  States  Ar¬ 
senal.  Everyone  feared  the  insurgents  would  seize  it  and 
take  the  arms  and  munitions.  Gen.  Knox  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  fame,  was  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  went 
to  Springfield  and  Boston  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Congress  didn’t  want  to  relieve  a 
state  of  a  local  problem,  and  besides  knew  as  well  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Knox  did  that  the  discontent  among  the  disbanded 
soldiers  was  Congress’  own  fault  for  turning  them  off 
without  pay  or  even  thanks.  Still  more  to  the  point  was 
the  fact  that  Congress  was  helpless.  It  had  no  army  and 
no  money  to  amount  to  anything  and  had  become  a  mere 
shadow  of  authority.  There  was  good  reason  to  fear  an 
Indian  outbreak  in  the  West,  and,  not  daring  to  say  it 
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needed  soldiers  for  Springfield,  Congress  voted  to  raise  a 
force  for  restraining  the  Indians,  and  called  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  for  a  share  of  the  money  needed.  Only  one 
state,  Virginia,  paid  any  attention  to  the  call,  and  that 
settled  the  question  that  there  must  be  a  strong  central 
government  or  else  each  state  act  for  itself.  The  next 
year,  1787,  the  Convention  which  formulated  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  held.  In  the  meantime,  Massachusetts  had 
to  deal  with  the  insurgents  as  best  she  could.  Fortun¬ 
ately  she  had  an  able  Governor,  James  Bowdoin.  (See 
iMote  15)  Court  met  at  Springfield  in  September  and 
found  a  body  of  Government  militia  under  General  Shep¬ 
herd,  opposed  by  a  body  of  insurgents  determined  that 
the  Court  should  not  sit.  or  at  least  that  it  should  do 
nothing  against  them.  The  rival  forces  marched  and 
counter-marched  before  each  other,  each  leader  probably 
willing  to  impress  all  with  his  strength.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  the  persons  of  the  Judges  were  to  be  seized, 
and  it  must  have  been  not  so  easy  to  walk  through  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents  as  was  necessary  in  going  between 
the  place  where  they  lodged  and  the  Court-house.  Court 
was  duly  opened  and  at  first  enough  were  present  for 
Grand  Jury  duty,  but  there  must  have  been  “peaceful 
picketing”  as  there  were  not  enough  present  again  while 
Court  was  in  session.  Gen.  Shepherd  knew  that  time 
fought  on  his  side  and  that  the  insurgents  could  not  long 
hold  together.  So  he  was  quite  willing  that  the  Court, 
having  conformed  to  the  Law  by  holding  a  Session,  should 
adjourn,  which  after  three  days  it  did.  The  insurgents 
had  again  accomplished  their  purpose.  One  writer  says 
the  Judges  were  “thoroughly  frightened”  and  glad  to  get 
away.  They  may  have  been  frightened,  but  that  they 
failed  to  do  their  duty  does  not  follow.  While  there, 
they  received  from  the  Insurgents  a  written  statement, 
and  the  Judges  made  a  written  reply  which  is  with  the 
State  Archives.  It  bears  the  signatures  of  Judges  Sar- 
geant  and  Sewall,  but  apparently  was  written  by  Judge 
Sewall,  and  Judge  Sargeant  made  additions  in  his  own 
handwriting.  Why  Chief  Justice  Cushing  and  Judge 
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Sumner  did  not  join  in  the  report  does  not  appear,  as  the 
Court  records  show  them  present. 

In  the  January  next  the  Insurgents  again  assembled 
and  marched  to  Springfield  with  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  Arsenal.  Again  Gen.  Shepherd  was  sent  to  oppose 
them,  and  again  after  a  vain  attempt  to  get  Gen.  Knox’s 
permission  to  take  arms  from  the  Arsenal,  he  got  some 
few  pieces  without  consent.  The  cannon  were  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  route  by  which  the  Insurgents  were  coming 
and  they  were  warned  to  stop,  but  did  not,  believing  that 
Gen.  Shepherd  would  not  really  fire  on  them.  Shots  were 
fired  over  their  heads,  but  they  kept  on.  Then  the  cannon 
were  fired  killing  eight  and  wounding  one.  The  rest  re¬ 
treated  and  gradually  dispersed,  many  fleeing  to  Vermont 
and  Kew  York  State.  The  rebellion  was  over.  Shays  be¬ 
came  a  respected  citizen  of  Kew  York,  and  finally  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution. 

The  next  Spring,  the  Supreme  Court  tried  some  of  the 
Insurgents  who  had  been  captured  and  several  were  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death,  as  appears  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Bowdoin.  It  was  signed  by  four  Judges,  Cush¬ 
ing,  Chief  Justice,  Sargeant,  Sewall  and  Sumner.  Some 
particulars  were  given  for  the  Governor  in  case  he  should 
wish  to  exercise  clemency,  which  he  and  his  successor 
Governor  Hancock  finally  did,  and  all  w^ere  pardoned. 
One  man  who  was  called  out  for  the  militia  met  some  of 
the  dispersed  Insurgents  who  showed  him  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  killed,  one  of  whom  was  his  friend  and 
a  faithful  soldier  durinar  the  war. 

This  narrator.  Park  Hollander  said,  “He  who  had  stood 
by  the  side  of  these  men  in  severe  battles  with  a  power¬ 
ful  enemy  and  witnessed  their  hardships  and  sufferings, 
borne  without  a  complaint,  would  much  rather  remember 
the  good  service  they  rendered  their  country  than  dwell 
upon  what  historians  have  pronounced  a  blot  on  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  annals.”  Fortunately  the  state  executives  had  the 
same  feeling  and  acted  accordingly.  But  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  studying  law  at  Newburyport,  records  dis¬ 
approval  in  his  diary  (Life  in  an  old  New  England  Town, 
Date  Sept.  14,  1787).  Is  it  much  to  the  credit  of  our 
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government  that  a  man  who  has  stolen  30  pounds  worth 
of  plate  should  die  for  the  olfense,  and  others  commit 
treason  and  murder  with  impunity.” 

The  only  event  worthy  of  note  in  his  judicial  career 
after  that  was  when  Chief  Justice  Cushing  resigned  in 
1790  to  become  ‘^Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States”  and  Judge  Sargeant  put  in  his 
place,  being  the  first  appointed  directly  since  the  creation 
of  the  Court.  He  first  presided  as  Chief  Justice  in 
Suffolk  County,  Feb.  15,  1790.  At  the  April  session  he 
was  not  present  nor  at  any  later  session.  His  fatal  illness 
(1791)  was  upon  him.  He  wrote  Col.  Pickering  Dec.  6, 
1790,  “We  all  enjoy  good  Health  except  myself.  The  In¬ 
fluenza  last  year  fell  on  poor  me  as  well  as  everybody  else 
and  left  upon  me  a  very  troublesome  asthmatic  disorder 
which  it  is  very  doubtful  if  I  ever  get  rid  of.  I  find  my 
flesh  wears  away  slowlv,  but  I  always  had  some  to  spare. 
What  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  He  that  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  us  only  knows.”  The  epidemic  of  Influenza 
to  which  he  refers  was  connected  in  the  popular  mind 
with  Washington’s  visit  of  the  previous  year.  (See  Note 
16) 

Judge  Sargeant  did  not  succumb  to  the  disease  until  a 
year  later  and  in  the  meantime  did  some  things  deserv¬ 
ing  mention,  including  the  preparation  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  of  the  Senate  already  noted.  Before  men- 
tioninff  them  I  will  relate  the  unofficial  side  of  his  life. 

He  was  living  in  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  “Pecker’s 
Lane.”  now  Pecker  Street,  where  he  had  resided  nearly 
all  of  his  married  life.  He  owned  land  near  the  house 
of  several  acres.  He  had  outlying  pastures  not  far  away, 
and  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1775,  he  became 
owner  of  the  Peaslee  farm,  consisting  of  about  eighty 
acres.  The  land  extended  from  the  Herrimac  River  to 
the  highway  running  from  Tilton’s  Corner  by  the  River 
to  Rocks  Bridge,  now  East  Broadway.  Most  of  it  is  now 
included  in  the  City  Farm.  The  house  was  not  far  from 
Tilton’s  Corner.  Xext  east  of  this  farm  was  land  which 
Col.  Peaslee  had  given  to  his  daughter  Ruth,  wife  of 
Joshua  Sawyer,  including  land  on  Huckleberry  Hill,  now 
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belonging  to  kin  of  the  late  John  B.  Nichols.  Judge  Sar- 
geant  also  had  a  tract  of  salt  marsh  in  Newbury,  without 
which  no  farmer  considered  himself  first-class  in  those 
days.  The  tools  and  products  listed  in  the  inventory  of 
his  estate  indicate  that  he  did  quite  a  little  farming,  and, 
in  fact,  he  must  have  brought  in  something  for  his  family 
besides  the  small  and  uncertain  allowance  paid  a  Judge. 
His  sons  were  old  enough  at  the  time  of  his  second  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  helpful  on  the  farm  under  the  right  direction, 
but  he  was  away  from  home  too  often  to  give  them  much 
personal  attention,  and  his  wife  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  a  man’s  work  of  farm  management. 

In  1784  he  bought  a  sixth  interest  in  a  “distill  house” 
of  James  Duncan  previously  mentioned.  At  that  time  nO' 
odium  attached  to  making,  selling  or  drinking  good  liquor, 
and  New  England  rum  distilled  from  West  India 
molasses  was  of  highest  rank.  No  one  would  have  criti¬ 
cized  a  Circuit  Judge  for  being  interested  in  a  Haverhill 
business,  and  his  associates  were  men  of  high  standing. 
Besides  Duncan,  who  remained  part  owner,  another  was 
Daniel  Appleton  whose  son  Daniel,  born  in  Haverhill  in 
1785,  became  the  founder  of  the  famous  Appleton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  The  distillery  must  have  been  near  Fleet 
Street,  not  far  from  Harrod’s  Tavern.  Duncan  had  a 
shop  nearby.  The  distillery  was  located  where  it  could 
use  the  water  from  a  spring  on  Judge  Sargeant’s  land, 
probably  where  Spring  Street  now  is.  At  the  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  sixth  of  the  “distill  house,”  he  entered  into  a 
“covenant”  (which  was  recorded)  that  the  water  of  his 
spring  might  be  used  for  the  distillery.  Evidently  the 
right  to  use  his  water  was  the  basis  for  his  partnership. 
Building  excavators  on  Merrimack  Street  in  1926,  came 
upon  unexpected  gushing  water,  which  must  have  been 
the  Sargeant  spring  unknown  all  these  years.  Some  of 
his  ventures  were  evidently  profitable  as  the  next  year, 
1785,  he  moved  into  a  better  neighborhood  and  purchased 
a  house  suitable  to  his  station  described  later. 

His  oldest  daughter  married  Cotton  Kimball  of  Haver¬ 
hill  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  Revolution,  and 
Judge  Sargeant  added  to  his  possessions  by  purchasing 
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at  a  “sale  under  an  execution”  a  tanyard  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  son-in-law.  It  probably  paid  well  and 
was  situated  near  the  distillery. 

The  house  he  bought  of  John  Sawyer  in  1785,  stood 
north  of  where  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  now  is,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Common  or  “Training  Field.”  The  meeting 
House  of  the  First  Parish  was  north  of  the  Common  and 
the  Parsonage  on  what  is  now  Main  Street.  The  Duncan, 
Appleton  and  White  families  lived  near,  and  “Harrod’s 
Tavern”  or  “Mason’s  Arms”  (Washington’s  headquarters 
at  his  visit  to  Haverhill)  stood  where  the  City  Hall  now 
stands.  Judge  Sargeant’s  house  was  therefore  in  the  best 
neighborhood  and  was  dignified  and  worthy  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  According  to  Mrs.  Robert  Carleton’s  account  of 
Some  Old  Homes  and  Families  of  Haverhill  in  the 
Public  Library,  Judge  Stephen  Minot,  another  jurist  of 
Haverhill,  lived  there  years  later.  It  was  called  the 
“mansion  house”  in  Judge  Sargeant’s  will.  Chase  says 
that  the  house  had  been  moved  to  the  south  side  of  Winter 
Street  on  the  west  side  of  Spring  Street  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  there  not  much  changed  in  1861.  When  the  land  of 
that  corner  was  required  for  a  business  block,  the  house 
was  moved  again  and  still  stands  in  fair  condition  on 
Spring  Street,  the  first  house  south  of  the  block  and  prob¬ 
ably  on  land  which  Judge  Sargeant  used  to  own. 

Neither  of  Judge  Sargeant’s  sons  followed  professional 
careers  or  were  college  graduates.  The  oldest,  his  name¬ 
sake,  learned  the  goldsmith’s  trade  and  started  business 
at  Beverly.  He  died  long  before  his  father,  it  is  thought 
at  sea  while  sick  and  trying  to  get  home.  It  is  suggested 
that  Judge  Sullivan  retired  early  from  the  bench  for 
family  reasons,  and  it  is  ironical  that  the  very  devotion 
and  personal  education  given  Sargeant  as  a  youth  by  his 
father  and  influential  grandfather  made  him  so  successful 
that  the  Public  demanded  most  of  his  strength  and  time, 
leaving  little  left  to  bring  up  his  sons  in  his  footsteps. 
Howev'er  they  may  have  done  just  as  well  in  less  prom¬ 
inent  ways,  and  no  one  was  exempt  from  the  hardships  of 
that  terrible  reconstruction  period. 

One  of  his  daughters,  “Sukey,”  as  the  family  called 
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her,  made  a  very  promising  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Hunt¬ 
ington  Porter  of  Rye,  Xew  Hampshire,  a  man  who  had  a 
long  pastorate  and  reached  distinction.  But  she  lived  only 
a  few  years,  and  he  married  again.  Her  marriage,  how¬ 
ever,  furnished  one  of  the  few  human  incidents  about 
Judge  Sargeant  which  we  have.  The  account  derives 
value  from  its  author,  no  less  than  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  a  law  student  at  Newburyport  in  the  office  of  Theo- 
philus  Parsons.  Adams  had  studied  for  Harvard  with 
Rev.  John  Shaw,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church  at 
Haverhill,  whose  wife  was  his  mother’s  sister  to  whom 
he  and  his  brothers  were  much  attached.  She  was  a  good 
classical  scholar  and  assisted  her  husband  in  fitting  hoys 
for  Harvard.  While  at  Hewburyport,  he  often  went  to 
Haverhill  to  visit  his  aunt,  and  on  one  occasion  tells  in 
his  diary  of  going  across  the  road  with  the  Shaws  to  have 
tea  with  the  Sargeants,  as  follows : — 

August  22,  1787.  Dined  at  Judge  Sargeant’s  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaw.  Mr.  Porter  and  his  lady  are  there  upon  a 
visit  from  Rye,  with  a  child  about  six  weeks  bid,  which 
forsooth  immediately  after  dinner  must  be  produced,  and 
was  handed  about  from  one  to  another;  and  very  shrewd 
discoveries  were  made  of  its  resemblance  to  all  the  family  by 
turns,  whereas  in  fact  it  did  resemble  nothing  but  chaos. 
How  much  is  the  merciful  author  of  nature  to  be  adored  for 
implanting  in  the  heart  of  man  a  passion  stronger  than  the 
power  of  reason,  which  affords  delight  to  the  parent  at  the 
sight  of  his  offspring,  even  at  a  time  when  to  every  other 
person  it  must  be  disgusting.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that 
parents  would  do  wisely  in  keeping  their  children  out  of 
sight,  at  least  until  they  are  a  year  old,  for  I  cannot  see  what 
satisfaction,  either  sensual  or  intellectual,  can  be  derived 
from  seeing  a  misshapen,  bawling,  slobbering  infant,  unless 
to  persons  particularly  interested.  We  drank  tea  likewise 
at  the  Judge’s,  and  returned  home  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  evening.  Leonard  White  came  up  to  give  me  a  letter 
for  his  chum. 

Judge  Sargeant’s  references  to  his  second  wdfe  in  let¬ 
ters  to  her  brother.  Col.  Pickering,  are  very  creditable  to 
him  and  must  have  been  gratifying  to  her.  The  curious 
recipe  for  jaundice  is  interesting.  Whether  Col.  Picker- 
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ing  used  the  prescription  is  not  related,  but  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  84  (?)  while  Judge  Sargeant  died  of  “jaundice 
and  a  general  indisposition  of  body,”  resulting  from  In¬ 
fluenza  at  the  age  of  sixty.  If  he  “saved  others,  himself 
he  could  not  save.” 

A  vein  of  really  noble  public  spirit  runs  through  his 
life  and  was  evidently  recognized  and  appreciated  by  his 
townspeople  and  fellow  citizens  generally.  At  a  town 
meeting  in  1789,  he  was  put  on  a  Committee  to  inspect 
the  schools,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Haverhill 
records. 

His  consideration  for  other  people’s  rights  was  notably 
recognized  by  the  General  Court’s  putting  him  on  the 
Committee  to  consider  African  slavery  at  its  memorable 
session  on  that  subject  in  1777.  The  question  had  been 
raised  by  the  Petition  of  Lancaster  Hill  and  others.  The 
Report  was  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  (See  ?7ote  17) 
That  Judge  Sargeant  dared  take  such  a  stand  at  a  time 
when  slaverv’  was  not  only  lawful  but  practised  by  re¬ 
spected  neighbors,  and  believed  by  many  to  rest  on  Bible 
sanction,  showed  not  only  worthy  convictions,  but  the 
courage  to  uphold  them.  Few  of  us  realize  that  the  Slave 
Question  arose  so  soon  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

After  Judge  Sargeant  had  ceased  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Court  he  still  kept  up  his  interest  in  matters  of 
public  welfare  and  on  his  petition  the  town  voted  to 
plant  trees  at  the  “public  land,”  the  first  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  town,  and  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
how'  short  a  time  had  passed  since  the  settlers  had  re¬ 
garded  the  forest  almost  as  an  enemy  to  be  destroyed.  An 
effort  was  made  at  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote,  but  it  failed  and  the  trees  were  planted. 
Judge  Sargeant  could  see  them  from  his  house  nearby 
and  no  doubt  imagined  these  young  Sycamores  grown  up 
and  as  beautiful  as  those  planted  by  Col.  Saltonstall  in 
1748,  and  celebrated  in  Whittier’s  poem.  At  the  next 
annual  town  meeting,  Gen.  Brickett  and  others  petitioned 
for  the  removal  of  the  trees  set  on  the  training  field,  per¬ 
haps  fearing  they  would  interfere  with  militia  practise. 
But  no  action  was  taken,  and  Chase,  writing  about  1860 
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says  the  ‘‘sycamores”  had  not  then  been  long  gone  from 
the  Common. 

Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  Judge  Sargeant 
joined  in  what  was  probably  the  first  of  a  series  of  efforts 
still  continuing  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Merrimac 
River.  He  headed  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  which 
sets  forth  the  need  of  removing  some  of  the  rocks  and 
the  large  and  increasing  piles  of  lumber  lodged  on  them 
“which  impede  the  transport  of  masts,  yards,  plank, 
boards,  shingles,  staves,  ship  timber  and  in  short  every 
other  species  of  lumber,  fire  wood,  etc.  from  its  source  to 
the  sea.”  The  petition  says  the  “advantages  to  the  present 
and  future  generations  would  amply  repay  the  same  if  one 
or  two  thousand  pounds  were  expended,”  a  modest  amount 
even  at  that  time,  and  furthermore  the  petitioners  did  not 
ask  for  an  appropriation,  but  “pray  your  Honors  to  grant 
us  a  Lottery  for  that  purpose  and  as  the  Legislature  have 
granted  the  same  privilege  to  other  parts  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  and  this  being  the  first  request  of  a  lottery  in  this 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  have  as  good  reasons,  at 
least,  as  they  could  offer.  We  doubt  not  your  Honor  will 
grant  the  prayer  of  our  petition.”  We  have  no  record 
that  the  Petition  was  granted. 

Judge  Sargeant  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  still  exists  in 
Boston. 

On  August  2,  1791,  Judge  Sargeant  executed  a  will 
which  appears  in  the  collection  of  Illustrations.  It  is  not 
in  his  handwriting,  nor  in  Hr.  Cranch’s.  It  speaks  of 
his  “present”  wife  with  no  term  of  affection,  makes  no 
provision  for  payment  of  his  debt  to  her,  and  cuts  down 
his  daughter’s  Rhoda’s  inheritance  on  account  of  what 
she  had  received  from  her  grandmother.  September  7th 
he  executed  the  codicil  which  terms  Mrs.  Sargeant  as  his 
“beloved  wife,”  provides  for  payment  of  a  debt  he  had 
long  owed  her,  and  gives  Rhoda  sixty  pounds  to  make  her 
share  equal  the  rest.  On  September  21,  1791,  John 
Pickering  wrote  Col.  Pickering  that  Judge  Sargeant  was 
near  death,  and  sometime  between  that  date  and  October 
12th,  he  died.  The  Sargeant  record  gives  the  date  as 
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October  12th,  but  a  N’otice  in  the  Salem  Gazette  gives 
October  lltb.  That  obituary  was  practically  the  same  as 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  so  probably  was  sent  in  by  friends  rather  than  writ¬ 
ten  editorially. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  sustain  the  writer  of  this 
obituary  in  representing  that  Judge  Sargeant  was  of  a 
very  sympathetic  nature,  deeply  sensitive  to  the  sufferings 
of  others.  Mrs.  Turell,  a  widow,  who  had  endured  priva¬ 
tion  and  loss  through  the  siege  of  Boston,  related  years 
afterward  how  Judge  Sargeant  was  one  of  several  gentle¬ 
men  who  helped  her  out  financially  by  going  to  her  home 
for  board.  (See  Note  18) 

His  letter  to  Col.  Pickering,  dated  May  28,  1778,  de¬ 
scribes  “the  tragical”  case  of  Mr.  Spooner.  He  was 
killed  in  a  very  brutal  manner  by  three  men,  as  the  jury 
found,  who  were  procured  by  his  wife  to  commit  the 
murder.  All  four  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  and  although  I  was  unable  to  find  any  record  of 
the  execution,  it  doubtless  took  place  because  in  those 
days  it  had  not  become  fashionable  to  sympatbize  with 
murderers  instead  of  the  families  and  friends  of  their 
victims.  Trying  the  case  put  a  severe  strain  on  Judge 
Sargeant,  as  he  tells  his  brother-in-law. 

In  another  letter  to  Col.  Pickering,  he  wrote  with  obvi¬ 
ously  genuine  and  strong  feeling  of  the  death  of  his  wife’s 
daughter,  the  wife  of  William  Pickman,  Esq.  Some  years 
later,  that  gentleman  wrote  Col.  Pickering  of  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  grief  Judge  Sargeant  showed  at  the  death  of  his 
younger  brother  Christopher. 

It  must  have  been,  as  the  obituary  suggested,  extremely 
painful  for  a  man  so  sensitive  to  go  on  year  after  year 
imposing  sentences  under  the  almost  savage  laws  of  the 
times,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  wrong-doing 
and  distress. 

Col.  Pickering  described  Judge  Sargeant  as  follows: — 
“He  was  a  useful,  worthy  and  amiable  man ;  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  his  life  would  have  been  desirable.”  (Life  of 
Timothy  Pickering  by  Charles  W.  Upham,  Vol.  2,  p. 
477.) 
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That  is  certainly  not  a  sensational  eulogy  hut  legally 
accurate,  and  after  all  could  any  better  be  said  of  the 
angels — using  legal  evidence?  Judge  Sargeant  was  not 
a  great  man,  nor  a  leader.  Perhaps  he  was  too  amenable 
to  the  wishes  of  others.  But  the  amiable  disposition  to 
conform  to  the  desires  of  those  he  loved  and  respected  did 
not  prevent  his  having  a  will  of  iron  when  it  came  to  his 
manly  duty  as  a  Judge.  Myrick,  who  lived  in  Haverhill 
about  this  time,  wrote,  “I  heard  much  in  his  praise  from 
the  lips  of  the  aged.”  One  who  was  so  remembered  after 
forty  years  in  the  grave  where  he  was  powerless  to  help 
or  harm  must  have  had  outstanding  qualities  that  were 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  humble  people.  He  must  have 
been  a  constructive  force  in  helping  the  lives  of  many  at 
crucial  moments,  and  a  rock  of  sanity  when  ever,ything 
was  chaotic. 

Note  hy  Constance  Abbott — Judge  Abbott’s  original 
papers  for  this  biography  indicate  that  it  was  intended 
to  erect  a  gravestone  for  Judge  Sargeant,  inscribed  with 
the  above  quotation  from  Myrick;  but  whether  the  plan 
was  by  lawyers  or  historians,  I  don’t  know,  as  it  has 
never  been  mentioned  to  me.  (See  Note  19 — Family  and 
Estate  after  Judge  Sargeant’s  Death.) 
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Note  13 — Second  M‘ife. 

Such  a  lady  must  have  given  her  husband  many  social 
opportunities  previously  unknown.  It  appears  from  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Col.  Pickering  that  she  usually  went  with  him  on  his 
judicial  circuits.  In  one  letter  he  speaks  of  their  going  to 
Falmouth  (Portland),  Maine,  where  he  was  to  sit  at  a  Term 
of  Court,  perhaps  in  the  “Battery,”  a  family  name  for  some 
old  carriage.  She  would  naturally  go  to  Salem  for  family 
visiting  when  he  went  on  business.  At  the  several  Judicial 
Seats  she  must  have  been  a  welcome  addition  socially. 

Judge  Cushing  used  a  more  pretentious  equipage.  He  and 
Mrs.  Cushing  rode  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine 
horses,  named  “Colt”  and  “Hartford”  and  were  followed  by 
a  black  servant  on  horseback  called  “Prince.”  This  carriage 
was  provided  with  various  inventions  of  his  for  traveling  com¬ 
fort,  and  after  he  became  “Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,”  he  rode  in  it  through  the  Southern  Circuit 
of  thirteen  hundred  miles. 

Note  14 — Second  Wife. 

At  Mr.  Sergeant’s  second  marriage,  the  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Parker,  pastor  of  the  East  Parish 
Church,  Haverhill.  From  the  beginning  he  had  been  in  con¬ 
flict  with  his  parishioners,  and  the  doors  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  had  been  “shut  and  fastened”  against  him  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  chosen  for  the  purpose.  When  the  Revolution  began,  it 
appeared  he  was  a  “Tory”;  so  the  rupture  became  final  and 
the  people  voted  to  have  done  with  him  and  close  the  meeting¬ 
house.  Why  a  “patriot”  like  Judge  Sargeant  should  have 
consented  to  be  married  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  is  odd,  unless 
we  assume  that  it  was  to  please  the  lady.  Two  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  were  married  by  Mr.  Parker;  Mary  to  Mr.  Pickman  of 
Salem,  shortly  before  her  own  marriage;  and  Sarah  to  Isaac 
White,  not  long  after  it.  According  to  Judge  Sargeant’s 
letters,  she  was  not  a  strong  “patriot”  and  may  have  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Mr.  Parker.  Her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephraim 
Elliott,  were  connected  with  that  church  and  may  also  have 
favored  his  cause. 
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Note  15 — Contest  for  Governorship  of  Massachusetts  caused 
by  Shay’s  Rebellion. 

Governor  James  Bowdoin  had  been  resolute  in  putting 
down  the  Shay’s  Insurrection,  even  authorizing  blood-shed. 
It  was  believed  he  would  not  prevent  their  being  put  to  death 
by  Court  Order.  Sympathy  with  the  Insurgents  was  wide¬ 
spread  and  few  thought  them  worse  than  misguided.  John 
Hancock  became  a  candidate  against  Gov.  Bowdoin  and  was 
elected  because  of  his  stand  for  leniency. 

Note  16 — Washington’s  Visit. 

Washington’s  visit  to  New  England  in  1789,  is  so  con¬ 
nected  with  Sargeant’s  day  as  to  afford  a  pretext  for  describ¬ 
ing  it.  In  a  very  interesting  article  about  his  father,  In¬ 
crease  Sumner,  one  of  Judge  Sargeant’s  associates  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Gen.  W.  H.  Sumner,  in  Vol. 
XIV,  p.  161,  N.  E.  Hist.  £  Gen.  Reg.),  tells  what  he  saw 
and  heard  of  Washington’s  visit  as  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten. 
He  says  a  number  of  prominent  Boston  men,  including 
Adams  and  Hancock,  were  in  the  habit  of  gossiping  with  his 
father  in  his  presence,  and  were  quite  free  in  condemning 
the  selection  of  Washington  as  the  first  President,  saying 
that  he  was  only  a  military  character,  and  besides  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  preferment  as  belonged  to  him.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  Hancock  was  induced  to  support  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  only  by 
the  argument  that  Virginia  would  not  accept  it,  and  in  that 
ease  would  be  out  of  the  Union  so  he,  Hancock,  could  be  the 
first  President.  Adams  was  believed  to  favor  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  because  working-men’s  meetings  organized  by  Paul 
Revere  gave  the  impression  that  the  common  people  were 
urgent  for  its  adoption.  This  is  the  talk  which  General 
Sumner  heard  as  a  boy.  Hancock,  besides,  considered  him¬ 
self  Governor  of  a  “Sovereign  State”  and  therefore  entitled 
to  receive  the  first  call  from  the  President  on  the  occasion 
of  this  visit;  whereas  Washington  considered  the  Nation  first 
with  himself  as  its  Head,  therefore  entitled  to  receive  the 
first  call  from  Hancock,  and  he  was  so  “resolved,”  according 
to  his  diary.  Governor  Hancock  did  make  the  first  call,  but 
only  after  delay,  which  he  claimed  was  caused  by  gout,  and 
had  himself  carried  into  Washington’s  presence  with  his 
legs  hanging  down  and  done  up  in  red  flannel.  But  when 
he  got  back  home,  he  walked  up  the  long  flight  of  steps  to 
the  front  door  without  assistance,  according  to  common  talk. 
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In  the  meantime,  Hancock’s  condition  (whether  bodily  or 
mental)  caused  other  vexatious  and  wearisome  delays,  among 
them,  Washington  and  his  party,  on  their  way  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Boston,  had  to  stand  two  hours  waiting  at  Eox- 
bury  in  a  raw  east  wind  from  which  Washington  himself 
got  a  severe  cold.  So  the  Influenza  epidemic  occurring  then 
was  called  the  “Washington  Influenza.”  It  is  not  stated 
that  Washington  had  Influenza,  but  some  of  his  party  did, 
and  they  thought  it  began  in  the  Middle  States.  Judge 
Sargeant’s  letters  refer  to  the  sickness.  This  picture  makes 
us  realize  that  our  troubles  are  not  new  and  that  big  men 
did  not  walk  in  a  halo  of  adoration  then,  but  were  mixed 
up  with  politicians  just  as  they  are  now.  Fortunately,  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  selfish,  and  the  Sumner  boy  had  only  pleasing 
recollections  of  our  First  President. 

Sumner  belonged  to  the  “West  Boston  Writing  School”; 
all  these  boys  stood  in  line  at  the  Old  State  House  arch  as 
Washington  marched  through,  and  each  was  equipped  with 
big  quill  pens  which  they  snapped  or  “rolled”  with  military 
precision  when  the  General  appeared,  making  a  fine  noise 
that  tickled  the  crowd.  Furthermore,  Sumner  says  the  gold 
“G.W.”  on  his  mother’s  black  velvet  ball  dress  gave  him  a 
big  impression  of  Washington’s  glory,  and  with  his  personal 
appearance,  completely  obliterated  all  bad  gossip  heard  from 
the  men. 

The  records  do  not  show  that  the  Superior  Court  took  any 
notice  of  Washington’s  visit,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  except 
the  mention  of  Mrs.  Sumner’s  insignia  to  suggest  that  any 
of  the  Judges  individually  took  part  in  his  welcome.  When 
Washington  was  at  Boston  and  Salem,  the  Court  was  in 
session  at  Cambridge,  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  Haverhill 
November  15th,  it  was  in  session  at  Salem.  Judge  Sargeant 
and  his  lady  may  have  gone  to  Salem  before  Court  opened 
and  attended  the  Ball,  but  I  find  no  record  of  it.  With  a 
lack  of  enterprise  which  would  ruin  any  newspaper  of  today, 
the  Salem  Gazette  mentioned  the  Assembly,  but  gave  no 
names ;  hence,  no  description  of  the  ladies’  dresses.  However, 
in  a  later  number  it  does  state  that  Mrs.  Derby  and  Mrs. 
Pickering  were  both  present,  standing  one  on  either  side  of 
Washington  as  he  sat  in  a  chair.  Mrs.  Derby  was  the  wife 
of  “King  Derby”  whose  house  is  popular  today  as  an  antique, 
and  Mrs.  Pickering,  the  sister-in-law  of  Madam  Sargeant. 

But  at  the  Haverhill  visit,  although  the  Sargeants  were 
not  present,  the  family  was  represented  informally  in  a  way 
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worth  remembering  as  long  as  the  history  of  the  trip  itself. 
Chase  tells  of  two  young  ladies  who  were  allowed  to  drive 
out  toward  Exeter  in  a  chaise  accompanied  by  their  fathers 
on  horseback  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Washington’s  party 
which,  unexpectedly,  they  did  and  were  so  thrilled  that  their 
carriage  upset  and  they  were  thrown  out.  Washington  at 
once  halted  his  party  and  inquired  kindly  of  the  girls  if 
they  were  hurt,  to  which  they  were  able  to  reply  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Later  on  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  tavern  and  was 
receiving  such  people  as  called  to  pay  their  respects,  a 
younger  sister  of  one  of  the  misses  in  the  previous  adventure, 
politely  appeared  with  her  chum,  and  Washington,  always 
practical,  asked  which  would  repair  a  rent  in  his  glove.  Both 
eagerly  claimed  the  honor,  but  were  persuaded  to  share  it, 
so  the  glove  was  neatly  mended  and  the  little  girls  kissed 
by  Washington. 

These  enterprising  sisters  were  Madam  Sargeant’s  grand¬ 
daughters,  children  of  her  daughter  Sarah,  who  appears  with 
her  in  the  Portrait,  and  was  married  first  to  Isaac  White, 
the  father  of  the  girls,^  and  second  to  Jonathan  Payson  with 
whom  she  was  then  living  in  Haverhill.  Everyone  seems 
to  have  liked  her  and  she  was  mentioned  in  Judge  Sargeant’s 
letter  of  May  10,  1781  as  “your  coz.  Sally  White.”  Mr. 
Payson  did  not  succeed  in  business  at  Haverhill,  and  they 
moved  to  New  Hampshire  where  he  finally  became  Post¬ 
master  at  Portsmouth,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death. 

Note  17 — Slavery. 

In  Massachusetts,  although  there  were  about  six  thousand 
slaves  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  one  in  seventy  of  the 
population,  slavery  had  not  become  very  rigorous.  True, 
slaves  were  publicly  whipped,  but  so  were  free  white  men  on 
occasion.  Slaves  were  allowed  to  testify  against  white  per¬ 
sons  in  capital  cases  and  even  to  vote,  Bancroft  says. 

An  advertisement  with  a  humorous  aspect  which  appeared 
in  a  Boston  newspaper  (1761)  says: — “To  be  sold,  A  Negro 
Man  named  Caesar,  about  45  years  old,  can  both  Bead  and 
Write,  is  a  telerable  good  Cook,  can  labour  well  when  a 

2  Both  these  enterprising  girls  “married  well.”  Sally 
harked  back  to  Salem  for  a  husband  in  the  person  of  John 
Pickering,  Esq.,  a  kinsman,  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  lawyer 
of  good  standing.  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Samuel  Gile  of 
Plaistow,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  Class 
of  1804,  and  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  capacity.  He 
became  the  minister  of  the  Church  at  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
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Mind  to,  and  is  sold  at  his  own  Request.  Enquire  of  Major 
John  WendeU.” 

It  is  a  companion  piece  for  a  notice  quoted  in  Myrick’s 
History  of  Boston,  Vol.  2,  p.  485,  from  The  News  Letter  of 
Dec.  29,  1726.  “A  likely  Negro  Woman  to  be  sold.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Prince  has  a  Negro  woman  about  20  years  of  age, 
well  educated,  accomplished  for  all  manner  of  household 
business  to  be  disposed  of.”  These  notices  of  “well  edu¬ 
cated”  slaves  tempts  one  to  wonder  if  Boston’s  claim  of  being 
the  Modern  Athens  was  not  true,  since  even  her  slaves  were 
cultured.  Indeed  it  is  related  that  one  slave  girl  became  a 
poetess  of  more  than  colonial  reputation  and  that  her  owners 
aided  her  in  obtaining  recognition.  Judge  Sargeant  must 
have  personally  known  of  one  instance  of  remarkable  leniency 
toward  a  slave.  Col.  Saltonstall,  the  last  of  his  family  to 
reside  in  what  is  now  the  home  of  the  Haverhill  Historical 
Society,  had  strong  evidence  that  a  young  woman  slave  he 
owned  had  been  guilty  of  blowing  up  his  house  with  himself 
and  family  in  it.  Such  evidence  in  certain  parts  of  our 
country  today  would  be  enough  to  lynch  a  colored  person  or 
worse;  but  Col.  Saltonstall  was  evidently  a  very  merciful 
man,  and  therefore  dropped  the  matter.  An  ancestor  of  his. 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  remonstrated  against  African  slaves 
being  brought  to  Massachusetts  with  such  success  that  two 
of  them  were  sent  back  by  Court  Order. 

Note  18 — Mrs.  Turell. 

N.  E.  Hist.  £  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  14,  p.  151.  Recollections  of 
Mary  Turell,  widow,  age  81,  Dec.  22,  1821.  “When  the 
town  shut  up  I  did  not  receive  any  income  from  my  estate 
for  seven  years.  Mr.  Turell  being  clerk  of  the  court,  his 
income  at  court  being  stopped  prevented  his  salary.  Mr. 
Turell  died  the  year  the  town  opened.  The  gentlemen  who 
knew  him  in  the  court,  came  and  offered  to  board  with  me 
if  I  would  take  them,  such  as  Gen.  Warren,  Judges  Dana 
and  Sargeant,  and  the  Council,  making  twelve  in  number.” 
Mrs.  Turell’s  recollections  gave  us  the  realities  of  war.  She 
first  saw  the  British  troops  on  their  way  north  to  fight  the 
French  and  Indians.  Lord  Percy  mounted  his  horse  to  go 
to  Concord  in  front  of  her  gate.  During  the  “Siege”  she 
lived  by  Brattle  Square  Church  where  the  British  were  sta¬ 
tioned  and  which  drew  the  fire  of  the  Americans’  cannon, 
not  very  effectively  but  too  near  for  comfort.  One  ball  struck 
the  church  wall  and  rebounded  into  her  yard,  where  they 
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put  it  to  use  as  a  weight  to  keep  the  gate  shut,  but  later 
fastened  it  to  the  church  as  a  landmark  where  it  remained 
as  long  as  the  church  did.  She  got  a  permit  from  “Gen.” 
Pitcairn  to  go  out  and  see  the  besieging  army,  taking  her 
little  girl  and  several  women  friends.  Her  husband  was  left 
at  home  sick.  While  she  was  gone,  the  town  was  “opened” 
by  the  British  Evacuation,  and  in  great  fear  for  the  safety 
of  her  husband,  she  hurried  back.  Meantime,  the  little  girl 
had  got  an  “English  shilling”  lodged  in  her  throat  and  was 
“at  the  point  of  death.”  The  doctor  told  her  the  motion  of 
riding  might  dislodge  it,  as  it  did,  but  it  was  “the  hand  of 
Providence”  and  not  the  doctor’s  common  sense  to  which 
the  good  lady  gave  praise. 

Note  19 — Family  and  Estate  after  Judge  Sargeant’s  Death. 

Haverhill  people  may  be  interested  to  learn  what  is  known 
of  the  family  and  estate  of  Judge  Sargeant  after  his  death. 
His  will  was  probated  November  7,  1791  by  William  Cranch, 
Esq.,  the  executor.  The  estate  must  have  been  difficult  to 
administer,  as  the  will  provided  that  his  unmarried  children, 
one  son  and  four  daughters,  should  have  the  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  with  the  widow,  their  stepmother,  in  the  man¬ 
sion  house  and  have  the  use  of  furniture,  etc.,  together.  Two 
of  his  daughters,  Ehoda  and  Susannah  had  married  before 
his  decease,  and  three  married  after  his  death.  Elizabeth 
married  Mr.  David  Foss  of  Barrington,  New  Hampshire; 
Tabitha,  John  Prentiss,  Esq.  of  Londonderry,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  and  Mary,  Galen  H.  Fay.  The  youngest  daughter 
remained  unmarried  and  died  in  1803  about  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Madam  Sargeant.  As  she  was  a  baby  when 
her  mother  died  and  only  two  years  old  when  her  father 
married  again,  evidently  she  and  her  step-mother  became 
attached  and  as  congenial  as  if  actually  mother  and  daughter. 

Suggestions  of  a  sad  story  are  found  in  the  Sargeant  ceme¬ 
tery  lot.  There  is  a  tablet  for  her  and  one  like  it  for  Jabez 
Kimball,  A.  M.,  Counsellor-at-Law,  on  which  is  also  in¬ 
scribed  “Sarah  S.  Foss,  four  years  old,  adopted  daughter  of 
Mr.  Kimball  and  Miss  Sarah  Sargeant.”  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  Class  of  1797,  listed  as  “Tutor.”  The 
Haverhill  records  state  that  he  had  resided  in  the  family  of 
Judge  Sargeant  about  two  years  and  died  about  two  months 
after  the  death  of  Madam  Sargeant.  Sarah  Sargeant  had 
died  about  two  years  before  that;  all  three  died  of  consump¬ 
tion.  So  Mr.  Kimball  probably  went  to  live  at  Madam  Sar- 
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geant’s  on  the  death  of  Sarah.  The  little  girl  lived  about 
a  year  longer  than  he  did.  I  interpret  these  facts  to  mean 
that  Jabez  Kimball  and  Miss  Sarah  Sargeant  had  formed  an 
attachment  which  would  have  resulted  in  marriage,  but  find¬ 
ing  they  were  victims  of  consumption,  did  not  marry,  al¬ 
though  so  united  in  sentiment  thkt  they  informally  adopted 
her  namesake  and  sister’s  child,  Sarah  Sargeant  Foss.  Mr. 
Foss  had  died  before  Miss  Sargeant  or  Mr.  Kimball,  but 
Mrs.  Foss  survived  them  both,  and  it  seems  strange  she 
should  have  given  up  her  child.  But  the  hard  lot  of  a  widow 
in  those  days  doubtless  forced  the  separation.  The  Probate 
Records  at  Salem  do  not  show  an  adoption,  nor  is  her  birth 
shown  in  the  New  Hampshire  records,  but  the  latter  are  not 
very  reliable. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Judge  Sargeant,  there  were 
letters  between  his  widow  and  her  brother  Timothy  about 
Haverhill  and  Moses  Wingate.  He  was  Haverhill’s  centen¬ 
arian  whose  portrait  is  at  the  Historical  Society’s  house  and 
who  died  in  1870.  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  was  a  relative 
of  the  Wingates  named  in  the  letter  married  Eunice,  young¬ 
est  sister  of  Madam  Sargeant.  (See  Note  20)  The  letters 
from  her  brother  on  the  subject  indicate  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty  as  well  as  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  dis¬ 
cretion  of  his  sister.  She  was  older  than  he  and  perhaps  like 
a  mother. 

The  settlement  of  Judge  Sargeant’s  estate  was  completed 
in  the  Probate  Court  in  1795,  as  far  as  records  to,  but  so 
long  as  his  widow  lived  there  could  not  be  full  and  final 
settlement.  Within  a  few  years  the  real  estate  he  left  his 
children  had  passed  from  their  hands,  except  that  his  oldest 
daughter  Rhoda,  wife  of  Cotton  Kimball,  continued  with  her 
family  to  live  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  her  father. 

A  great  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Matthew  French,  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  has  a  beautiful  mug  and  a  glass  decanter  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Judge  Sargeant;  also  articles  of  furniture,  a  secre¬ 
tary,  a  light  stand,  and  three  mirrors,  which  probably  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  The  executor  completed  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  by  delivering  to  the  son  Jonathan  B.  with  the 
approval  of  the  other  heirs,  clothing  to  the  value  of  23  pounds, 
and  to  his  attorney  the  scarlet  robe  and  other  articles.  The 
inventory  and  executor’s  account  indicate  that  Judge  Sar¬ 
geant  must  have  found  his  official  position  a  trying  one  finan¬ 
cially.  His  executor  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  General 
Court  pay  the  300  pounds  which  was  owing  to  him.  Besides 
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what  Judge  Sargeant  borrowed  of  his  wife,  he  must  have 
borrowed  from  his  friends,  as  his  executor  paid  a  note  to 
James  Sullivan,  a  debt  to  John  Lowell,  and  one  to  Theo. 
Parsons,  each  large,  and  another  to  Sheriff  Bailey  Bartlett 
of  120  pounds.  If  he  had  lived  a  little  longer  he  would 
have  seen  his  property  so  increased  in  value  that  he  would 
have  been  comfortable  for  life.  Even  so,  he  was  probably 
much  better  off  than  most  people  during  the  hard  times  which 
followed  the  Kevolution.  His  brother-in-law,  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering,  was  in  such  straits  for  money  that  friends  in 
Salem  raised  a  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  presented 
it  to  him  as  payment  for  lands  he  had  taken  up  in  the 
wilderness,  but  had  no  value.  Judge  Sargeant  possessed  a 
large  number  of  Promises  to  Pay  for  small  amounts,  some 
payable  in  commodities,  some  against  leading  men  of  the 
town,  indicating  the  difficulty  all  had  in  getting  any  actual 
money,  even  if  they  had  lands  and  goods  in  abundance.  Most 
of  those  notes,  the  executor  was  unable  to  collect. 

Note  20 — Wingates. 

Paine  Wingate  was  a  cousin  of  Col.  Pickering  and  married 
the  youngest  of  his  sisters,  Eunice.  He  was  born  in  Ames- 
bury,  the  son  of  a  minister,  in  1739;  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1759;  studied  for  the  ministry  and  became  the  minister 
of  the  church  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire;  but  after  a 
period  of  controversy  was  dismissed  and  did  not  take  another 
charge,  although  he  occasionally  preached,  until  as  it  is  re¬ 
lated,  this  incident  occurred.  He  had  an  unusually  strong 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  was  often  moved  to  hearty  laugh¬ 
ter.  On  one  occasion  when  people  brought  their  lunches  to 
church  and  he  was  officiating  as  minister,  a  small  dog  thrust 
its  head  into  a  pitcher  with  food  at  the  bottom,  and  could 
not  get  out,  but  rushed  about  the  church  in  a  panic  with 
the  pitcher  over  his  head,  throwing  the  minister  into  such 
a  wild  fit  of  laughter  that  he  would  never  again  enter  a 
Pulpit  feeling  disgraced.  So  he  turned  to  public  affairs  in 
which  he  reached  high  distinction  and  usefulness.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  the  Eevolution,  and 
after  the  Constitution  was  set  up  became  a  Senator,  then  a 
member  of  Congress  four  years,  and  later  a  Judge  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Superior  Court. 
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By  Lowell  Haekisox 


When  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  decided,  in  1821, 
to  make  another  attempt  to  organize  a  common  school 
system  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  sought  advice  from  the 
other  states  which  had  already  undertaken  such  projects. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  such  information 
as  it  deemed  necessary  to  guide  the  state  in  its  contem¬ 
plated  program.^  Previous  efforts  had  failed  because  of 
the  poor  management  and  the  reckless  sale  of  the  public 
lands  which  had  been  granted  for  the  purpose.^ 

The  committee’s  report  of  the  following  year  revealed 
that  few  Kentuckians  had  bothered  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  contained  in  a  “domestic  circular,”  but  the  “foreign 
circular”  was  more  successful  than  anyone  had  dared  hope. 
The  queries  which  elicited  the  responses  were : 

“1.  Has  any  system  of  common  schools  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  in  your  state  ? 

2.  If  so,  are  they  supported  by  a  public  fund,  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  or  by  a  charge  upon  parents  and  guardians,  whose 
children  and  wards  are  sent  to  school  ? 

3.  Are  your  counties  or  townships  divided  into  school 
districts,  with  one  school  in  each,  or  otherwise  ? 

4.  What  officers  are  employed  in  carrying  into  effect 
your  system  of  schools,  how  are  they  appointed,  what  are 
their  several  duties  and  what  their  compensation  ? 

5.  Are  your  teachers  employed  by  the  month,  or  at  a 
certain  price  for  each  scholar  ? 

6.  What  is  the  average  price  given  per  month  or  per 
scholar  ? 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  teacher  boarded  ? 

8.  Is  any  particular  qualification  required  in  teachers  ? 

9.  Can  they  be  removed,  and  by  what  authority  ? 

1  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  1821,  Chapter 
CCLXXXIV,  Sect.  1-3,  351-53. 

3  See  Barksdale  Hamlett,  History  of  Education  in  Ken^ 
tucky  (Bulletin  of  Kentucky  Department  of  Education,  VII,  No. 
4,  July,  1914),  3-4. 
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10.  Are  females  ever  employed  as  teachers  ? 

11.  If  so,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  male 
and  female  teachers  ? 

12.  How  many  months  in  the  year,  and  at  what  sea¬ 
sons  are  your  schools  kept? 

13.  How  many  children  usually  attend  one  school? 

14.  To  what  kind  of  superintendence  are  they  sub¬ 
jected? 

15.  Are  they  free  to  all  children  or  only  the  children 
of  the  poor  ? 

16.  Are  they  attended  by  children  of  every  class  of 
the  community? 

17.  What  portion  of  the  children  in  your  community 
receive  the  rudiments  of  education  at  these  schools? 

18.  What  is  the  probable  average  expense  per  month 
or  per  year,  of  educating  a  child  at  one  of  your  common 
schools  ? 

19.  What  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  therein  ? 

20.  Of  what  improvement  does  your  system  seem  to 
be  susceptible? 

21.  Do  the  people  of  your  state  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  plan  ? 

22.  If  you  can  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  your  system,  it  might  afford  many  useful  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners  in  avoiding  those 
errors  which  have  been  discovered  in  your  state  only  by 
experience.”^ 

Among  the  replies  were  the  two  below  which  dealt  with 
the  Massachusetts  public  school  system  of  that  period. 
One  was  written  by  ex-president  John  Adams  who  was 
living  out  his  years  at  Quincy.  The  other  came  from 
Alexander  Bourne,  a  transplanted  I^ew  Englander  who 
evidently  cherished  the  memories  of  his  childhood  school- 
ing.'* 

3  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
for  1822,  191-192. 

4  Alexander  Bourne  was  born  in  1786  at  Wareham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  MTien  he  was  26  he  traveled  westward  to  Ohio  where 
he  carved  out  a  career  as  a  surveyor  with  a  special  interest  in 
canal  construction.  Colonel  Bourne  died  in  1848.  Neil  E. 
Salsich,  “The  Siege  of  Fort  Meigs  Year  1813  An  Eye-Witness 
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Montizello,  Quincy,  July  22d,  1822 

Sir: 

I  know  not  that  I  ever  received  a  letter  with  more 
pleasure  than  yours  of  the  30th  June  last,  except  the 
circular  from  your  Committee,  which  I  received  some  days 
before. 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  your  legislature  in  mak¬ 
ing  liberal  appropriations  in  money,  for  the  benefit  of 
Schools,  Academies,  Colleges  and  the  University,  is  an 
equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents;  a  proof  of 
their  veneration  for  literature  and  science,  and  a  portent 
of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  America, 
and  to  the  World. 

Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty  ,and  great  is  humanity, 
and  they  must  and  will  prevail.  I  have  communicated 
your  letters  to  as  many  of  my  friends  as  I  have  seen, 
and  requested  them  to  assist  me  in  complying  with  your 
views.  If  the  taper  thread  of  life  should  continue  to 
burn  a  little  longer,  I  hope  that  you  will  hear  more  from 
me.  At  present,  blind  and  paralytic,  I  am  incapable  of 
research  or  search.  I  can  only  give  hints  from  memory. 
A  law  of  this  Colony,  almost  two  hundred  years  ago, 
obliged  every  town  to  maintain  a  school  master,  capable 
of  teaching  the  Greek  and  Roman  Languages,  as  well  as 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  English.  Those  school 
masters  were  to  be  examined  by  the  clerg;^’men  and  magis¬ 
trates  ;  and  the  clerg_\Tnen  in  those  days  were  all  learned 
men.  This  law  is  in  force  to  this  hour ;  though  not  so  punc¬ 
tually  executed  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  had  myself  the  honor  to 
be  a  schoolmaster  from  1755  to  1758,  in  the  town  of 
Worcester,  under  this  law.  These  school-masters  and 
school  houses,  are  maintained  by  taxes,  voluntarily  im¬ 
posed  on  themselves  by  the  people,  in  town  meeting,  an¬ 
nually  ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  people  in  voting  money  for 
this  noble  purpose,  is  astonishing.  In  this  small  town  of 

Account  by  Colonel  Alexander  Bourne,”  Northicest  Ohio  Quar¬ 
terly,  Vol.  17,  No.  4  (October,  1945),  139-154.  The  account  is 
continued  in  Vol.  18,  No.  1  (January,  1946),  39-48.  Information 
concerning  Colonel  Bourne  was  made  available  by  the  Ross 
County  Historical  Society,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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Quincy,  consisting  of  not  more  than  1,400  inhabitants,  I 
think  they  voted  this  year,  $1,700,  for  the  support  of 
schools — more  than  a  dollar  a  head  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  place.  The  principal  school,  which  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  me,  pours  out  of  its  doors, 
at  twelve  o’clock  every  day,  from  one  hundred,  to  two 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  as  happy  as  Scott  or  Shenton,  has 
described  them  and  their  masters,  in  their  romances.  Be¬ 
sides  this  principal  school,  there  are  not  less  than  four 
or  five  schools  kept  by  women  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  too  young  to  be  able  to 
travel  to  the  central  school.  Besides  these  town  schools, 
there  are  Academies  under  the  auspices  of  the  legislature, 
and  others  established  by  private  munificence  for  teaching 
languages,  arts  and  sciences,  on  a  more  enlarged  scale.  All 
these  subordinate  institutions  are  preparatory  to  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  young  gentlemen  to  enter  the  University.  The 
Universities  and  the  schools  mutually  support  each  other; 
the  schools  furnish  students  for  the  College,  and  four  years 
afterwards,  the  College  sends  the  young  men  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  keep  school. 

I  esteem  myself  highly  honored  by  your  circular  and 
your  letter  of  the  30th  June. 

And  am  Sir,  your  very  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

John  Adams® 

William  T.  Barry,  Esq.® 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

Chillicothe,  April  25th,  1822. 

Sir: 

On  looking  over  the  Kentucky  Argus  yesterday,  I  saw 
your  Circular  relating  to  Common  Schools,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  Kentucky,  and  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe,  that  the  opinions  of  an 
obscure  individual  will  have  much  weight  in  forming  the 
plan  which  will  be  finally  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 

5  Senate  Journal,  1822,  192-194. 

6  William  T.  Barry,  chairman  of  the  investig'ating  com¬ 
mittee,  was  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  state  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate. 
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missioners;  but  perhaps  a  few  facts,  relating  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  experience  of  other  States,  may  he  of  some 
use  in  your  deliberations. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  divided  into  counties, 
and  the  counties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  which  may 
average  about  forty  square  miles  each.  The  townships  are 
divided  into  school  districts,  according  to  the  number  of 
scholars,  or  persons  of  both  sexes  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  in  such  manner  that  each  district  shall  not  much 
exceed  fifty,  nor  fall  short  of  thirty  scholars,  and  they 
generally  average  forty  five. 

The  Counties  in  that  State  are  of  small  importance, 
except  for  judicial  purposes;  hut  the  Townships  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  perfect  democracies  now  extant,  and  their 
ofiicers  levy  and  collect  all  taxes,  and  retain  their  propor¬ 
tion  in  their  own  treasury.  The  legislature  only  declares 
what  the  capitation  or  poll  tax  shall  be  for  that  year,  and 
the  whole  amount  of  taxes  to  he  raised  in  each  township, 
according  to  the  whole  amount  of  property,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  in  that  township. 

In  each  township  the  following  taxes  are  levied  annual¬ 
ly,  and  collected  with  legal  rigor,  viz.  the  poll  tax,  state 
tax,  county  tax,  township  tax,  road  tax,  poor  tax,  school 
tax,  and  clergy  tax;  and  these  taxes  are  generally  very 
punctually  paid. 

The  school  tax  amounts  to  about  fifty  dollars  in  each 
district,  or  nearly  one  dollar  for  each  scholar.  In  each 
township,  a  school  agent  is  annually  elected  for  each  dis¬ 
trict,  who  hires  a  schoolmaster  for  about  three  months  in 
each  year,  which  are  usually  the  winter  months. 

The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  month,  besides  his  boarding,  which  is  furn¬ 
ished  in  proportion  by  the  wealthy  citizens  in  each  dis¬ 
trict;  and  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  is  paid  by  the  town¬ 
ship  treasurer,  on  the  order  of  the  agent.  The  agent  fre¬ 
quently  visits  the  school,  and  can  dismiss  the  master  at 
pleasure ;  but  he  generally  assembles  the  heads  of  families 
for  advice,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  occurs.  The 
land  owners  in  each  district,  furnish  a  school  house  and 
their  proportion  of  fuel. 
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The  schoolmasters  are  either  students  at  Colleg^e,  who 
teach  during  the  vacations,  or  the  best  qualified  young 
fanners,  who  are  not  engaged  in  their  ordinary  business 
during  the  winter. 

The  schoolmaster  rarely  objects  to  boarding  about 
among  the  farmers,  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  place;  because 
he  is  generally  acquainted  with  all  his  neighbors,  and  his 
ancestors  have  tilled  the  same  field  two  hundred  years 
before  him.  He  is  pleased  with  the  good  cheer,  hearty 
welcome,  and  the  tales  of  other  times,  which  await  him; 
and  the  old  man  is  pleased  with  the  master’s  polite  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  family,  and  the  innocent  amusements  which 
beguile  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  course  taught  in  these  schools,  includes  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  the  rudiments  of  rhetoric.  Each  school  is  furnished 
(by  the  State)  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  bound  together  in  neat 
volumes,  which  are  ordered  to  be  read  through  several 
times  by  the  higher  classes:  and  the  parents  furnish  all 
the  other  books  and  stationery  that  are  required. 

The  books  generally  used,  are.  Spelling  Books,  Reading 
Lessons,  Grammars,  Geographies  and  Dictionaries,  of  the 
most  approved  authors ;  and  occasionally.  Poetry  and  the 
works  of  taste. 

The  school  agent  requires  the  master  to  enforce  a  rigid 
discipline,  a  strict  morality,  and  an  unremitting  attention 
to  the  several  studies,  while  in  school.  The  study  of  the 
Dictionary  is  very  particularly  attended  to,  and  each  of 
the  higher  classes  is  required,  twice  a  day,  to  commit  a 
page  to  memory.  The  class  first  spell  and  pronounce  each 
word  in  the  lesson  correctly;  the  master  then  takes  the 
book,  and  requires  them  to  spell  the  words  without  the 
book,  tell  him  the  definition  or  meaning  of  each,  and  what 
part  of  speech  it  is ;  and  if  one  word  is  missed,  the  book 
is  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  lesson  must  be  studied 
again. 

Those  who  have  been  through  this  course  seldom  have 
occasion  to  look  into  a  Dictionary  again,  until  advanced 
life  impairs  the  memory. 
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The  constitutions  are  read  so  frequently,  that  it  is  a 
dull  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  who  cannot  recite 
at  pleasure  any  clause  of  these  ‘supreme  laws  of  the  land.’ 

The  study  of  English  Grammar  is  continued  until  the 
most  difficult  sentences  in  blank  verse,  &c.  are  parsed  with 
facility,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  language  obtained. 

In  Geography,  the  most  important  particulars  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory;  and  in  Rhetoric,  some  of  the  best 
orations  and  extracts  from  plays  are  committed  to 
memory,  and  pronounced  in  school,  by  the  first  class,  for 
the  purpose  of  wearing  off  bashfulness,  acquiring  the 
proper  gestures  and  the  various  modulations  of  the  voice, 
so  requisite  in  public  speaking;  and  at  the  close  of  tho 
quarter,  a  public  exhibition  before  the  parents  and  others 
is  announced. 

The  system  of  common  schools  established  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  institution  of  the  kind 
that  is  to  be  found  anywhere;  because  it  is  attended  with 
the  least  expence ;  it  is  managed  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  it  furnishes  an  education  which  is  the  best  adapted 
to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  same  plan  will  prove  equally 
beneficial  in  every  community ;  because  much  depends  on 
the  manners  and  customs  peculiar  to  each  section  of  our 
country.  The  ardent  spirits  of  the  south  and  west,  will 
never  be  softened  into  that  patriarchal  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ners  so  prevalent  in  the  north. 

Our  lK)ys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
will  never  pursue  their  studies  together  in  the  same  school 
room  with  regularity,  and  whisper  the  tale  of  love  at  night 
with  impunity. 

Our  population  is  composed  of  adventurers  from  every 
State  and  country,  who  will  ‘carve  for  themselves;’  and 
when  we  assimilate,  and  form  a  general  character,  it  will 
be  essentially  different  from  that  exhibited  by  the  north. 

I  have  dwelt  with  too  much  fondness  on  the  customs  and 
manners  of  my  ancestors,  and  detailed,  wdth  a  tedious 
minuteness  the  principles  and  practice  of  that  institution, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  what  little  I  know  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  science ;  but  the  outline  of  this  rough  sketch,  may 
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afford  some  hints,  which  will  be  useful  in  forming  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  Bourne'^ 

Wm.  T.  Barry,  Esq.  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  report  of  the  committee  summed  up  the  findings 
with  high  praise  for  the  Massachusetts  system. 

“The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  divided  into  large  coun¬ 
ties,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships  of  various  di¬ 
mensions.  The  townships  are  also  divided  into  School 
Districts,  the  size  of  which  depends  on  the  denseness  of 
the  population.  Each  township  is,  for  many  purposes,  a 
little  republic  within  itself,  possessing  many  of  the  powers 
of  self  government.  Among  those  powers,  one  of  the  most 
important  is,  that  of  raising  money,  by  an  ad  valorem  tax, 
for  the  support  of  schools.  It  is  exercised  by  the  legal 
voters  of  the  township,  assembled  in  town  meeting.  Each 
man  has  a  right  to  propose  the  sum  which  to  him  may 
seem  expedient;  the  vote  is  taken  upon  the  highest  first, 
and  so  on,  until  some  particular  sum  obtains  the  assent 
of  a  majority.  The  amount  so  voted  is  assessed  upon  the 
property  of  the  township,  and  collected  like  other  taxes. 
It  is  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  in 
each,  and  paid  over  to  the  Trustee  of  the  district.  The 
Trustee  is  an  officer  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  district, 
in  public  meeting  at  their  school  house;  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  receive  the  money,  hire  teachers,  and  superintend  all 
the  details  of  the  school.  The  sum  expended  in  each  dis¬ 
trict,  varies,  according  to  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the 
township,  or  the  number  of  children  in  the  district;  but 
there  is  no  spot,  throughout  the  State,  from  which  a  school 
is  not  accessible  from  six  weeks  to  four  months  in  the 
winter  season,  and  from  two  to  five  months  in  the  summer 
season.  The  winter  schools  are  taught  by  men,  and  are 
attended  by  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to 
mature  age.  The  summer  schools  are  taught  by  ladies, 
and  are  attended  by  girls  and  young  children  of  both 
7  Ibid.,  212-214. 
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sexes.  In  the  winter  schools,  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  geography ;  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  schools,  generally,  reading  and  writing.  The  wages 
of  a  winter  Teacher,  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  district 
and  the  reputation  of  the  teacher;  but  the  average  price 
is  about  eighteen  dollars,  together  with  their  board.  The 
summer  teachers  receive  about  nine  or  ten  dollars  per 
month,  together  with  their  board.  This  system  is  admiiv 
able  for  its  simplicity,  its  cheapness,  and  its  eflSicacy.  It 
has  no  complicated  machinery  to  embarrass  its  operations ; 
its  cost  is  not  two  dollars  per  scholar  for  six  months  tui¬ 
tion;  and  it  reaches  and  blesses  with  at  least  the  most 
useful  parts  of  knowledge,  every  child  in  the  community, 
rich  or  poor.”® 

8  Ibid.,  165-66. 
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John  Adams  and  the  American  Revolution.  By  Cath¬ 
erine  Drinker  Bowen.  1950,  699  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus., 
Boston;  Atlantic-Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Price, 
$5.00. 

Mrs.  Bowen,  who  ranks  high  as  a  biographer,  has  written 
a  story  of  Adams’  early  years  which  is  most  entertaining 
and  informative.  Before  1776,  he  taught  the  colonies  to 
write  their  separate  constitutions  and,  as  the  author  states, 
“thereby  put  a  canvas  bottom  under  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  so  that  when  the  thirteen  colonies  cast  off  their  tie- 
ropes,  they  did  not  fall  through  to  chaos,  internal  bloodshed 
and  a  new  paternalism.”  His  life  at  Harvard,  and  study  of 
the  law  show  the  character  of  the  man.  His  exemplary 
habits,  his  faith  in  God  and  belief  in  his  country,  stood  him 
in  good  stead  during  the  whole  of  his  public  life.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  a  statesman  about  whom  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  great  deal  by  reading  this  fine  biography.  Strongly 
recommended  to  all  libraries  and  those  who  would  know  the 
calibre  of  the  founding  fathers. 

Highways  in  our  National  Life.  A  sj-mposium.  Edited 
by  Jean  Labatut  and  Wheaton  J.  Lane.  1950,  506  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University  Press.  Price,  $7.50. 

This  is  a  series  of  articles  on  road  building  written  by 
experts  on  the  earliest  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  in  this  country.  A  brilliant  group  of  chapters  deals 
with  the  design  of  highways  and  their  intersections.  Pre¬ 
paration  of  this  book  has  been  a  principal  undertaking  of 
the  Princeton  University  Bureau  of  Urban  Research  during 
the  past  four  years.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the  plain  citizen 
or  the  framer  of  public  policy  seeking  to  understand  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  highway  on  our  present  and  future  life.  This 
volume  will  prove  helpful  to  students  and  technicians. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Po  Chu-I,  772-846,  A.  D.  By 
Arthur  Waley.  1949,  237  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Waley  here  gives  the  biographical  background  of  the 
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many  poems  of  this  early  Chinese  poet,  many  of  which  he 
has  translated.  This  is  the  first  biography  of  a  Chinese  poet 
to  appear  in  English.  The  text  is  interesting  and  the  trans¬ 
lations  are  very  intriguing,  especially  when  one  realizes  how 
many  centuries  ago  they  were  written.  There  is  also  a 
genealogy  of  the  family,  going  back  several  generations.  A 
book  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  recommended  to 
students  of  Chinese  culture. 
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Samuel  W.,  163. 

Stephen,  163. 

Swinerton,  Dr.  - , 

191. 

Job,  187. 

Sword,  Mr. - ,  115, 

121,  261. 

Mrs.  - ,  27,  110, 

112,  114,  120, 121, 
132,  265,  271,325, 
327. 

Symmes,  Zechariah, 

2. 

Symon[d],  Sjunonds, 
- ,  195. 

James,  185. 

Taggart,  - ,  247. 

Tallant,  Hugh,  307, 

Tallmadge,  Miss 
- ,  331. 

Tapley,  - ,  148, 

149,  288. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.,  156. 

Ida  S.,  156. 

Tarball,  Jo[h]n,  187. 

Tawley,  Jo[h]n,  194. 
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Taylor,  INlr.  - ,  8. 

Jeremy,  97. 

William,  8. 

Tesoa.  Elecksan- 
(ITelr,  191. 

Thacher,  - .  202, 

220,  232,  354. 

Oxenbridg’e,  220, 
231,  355. 

Thackeray,  - ,  97. 

Tharp.  Mrs. - ,  94. 

Louise  H.,  94. 

Thorndike, - ,  247. 

Thorner,  Israel,  194. 

Thornhill,  James, 
199. 

Thrasher,  W[illia]m, 
183,  196. 

Tibbetts,  Luther, 
291. 

Tier,  Tiers.  Mr. - , 

115,  325. 

Mrs.  - ,  27,  36, 

110,  132,257,262, 
272,  283,317,322, 
325. 

Fanny,  322. 

Tilley,  Tho[mas], 
185. 

W[illia]m,  183, 
196. 

Tilton,  Capt.  - , 

70,  71. 

Daniel,  67,  69. 

Tirrell,  Mrs.  Minot, 
156. 

Sarah  E.  S.,  156. 

Todd,  — ,  254. 

Andrew,  254. 

Elizabeth,  254. 

James,  254. 

Rachel,  250,  254. 

Rachel  N.,  254. 

Tomkins,  Miss  - , 

302. 

Jo[h]n,  185. 

Torrey,  - ,  164. 

Dr.  - ,  164. 

Augustus,  164. 

Charles  C.,  164. 

Hannah  F.,  164. 

Joseph,  164. 

Manasseh,  164. 

Manasseh  C.,  164. 

Mar3'  C.,  164. 


Touro,  Abraham, 

165. 

Isaac,  164. 

Isaac  deA.,  165. 
Judah,  165. 

Re.vna  H.,  165. 
Townsend,  Eliza  G., 
167,  170. 

Elizabeth  G.,  169. 
Mary  R.,  169,  170. 
Penn,  167,  169,  170. 
Tracy,  Hannah,  163. 
Trask,  Amos,  289. 
Hannah  G.,  46. 
Israel,  46. 

Jo[h]n,  185,  197, 
198. 

Mar.v  G.,  63. 
W[iilialm,  185. 
Tree,  Rich[ard],  187. 

Trowbridge,  - , 

220. 

Edmund,  219. 

Tuck,  Elizabeth,  160. 

Tucker,  - ,  51. 

Gideon,  165,  166. 
John,  165,  166. 
Lydia  J.,  165,  166. 
Martha  H.  G.,  165, 

166. 

Tudor,  Mr. - ,  229. 

Tung,  - ,  133. 

Turcotte,  J.  F.,  173. 

Turell,  :Mr. - ,  376. 

Mrs. - ,  370,  376. 

Mary,  376. 

Turner,  Marj',  146. 

Upham, - ,  41,  203, 

247. 

Charles  W.,  370. 
Uptons,  Jo[h]n,  187. 

Vealj’,  Tho[mas], 

194. 

Vearj'  see  Very. 

Vernon,  Dr.  - , 

129. 

Ver3-,  Vear3*,  Vearys, 
J[o]n[a]th[an], 
191. 

Sam[uel],  185,  191. 
Tho[mas],  185. 
Mrs.  Washington, 
49. 


Vessels : 

Active  (ship),  56. 

Agincourt  (H.  M. 
ship),  28,  258. 

Akbar,  109,  260. 

Aldebaron,  323. 

Ann-McKim 
(ship),  15. 

Antelope  (brig), 
109,  262,  279. 

Astrea  (ship), 
158. 

Balt  (dispatch 
boat),  149. 

Black  Snake,  148. 

Boxer  (ship),  261, 
319. 

Brand3'wine  (fri¬ 
gate),  109-111, 
114,  115,  118,  121, 
124,  128-131,142. 

Carolina,  323. 

Chance  (brig),  44. 

Cincinnati  (ship), 
32,  323. 

Clarendon  (ship), 
124. 

Cleopatre  (fri¬ 
gate),  110. 

Cohota,  323. 

Columbia  (ship), 
157. 

Constitution,  147. 

Convoy,  136,  261, 
273,  278. 

Coquette,  313. 

Cora  (brig),  44. 

Cruger  (bgtne.), 
156. 

C3'nthia,  127. 

Dart,  330. 

Delhi,  257. 

Derb3’’  (ship),  159. 

Diana  (bgtne.), 
145. 

Dolphin  (sch.), 
145. 

Eliza  (bark),  171. 

Eliza  (brig),  50. 

Eliza-Ann,  273. 

Essex  (brig),  56. 

Eunice  (brig),  56. 

General  Gates,  148. 

George  Hallett, 
280. 
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Vessels : 

Grafton,  323,  324. 

Grand  Turk,  123, 
124,  128,  158. 

Hamlet,  328. 

Hannah,  319. 

Hercules  (ship), 
240. 

Horatio  (ship), 
261. 

Hornet  (U.  S. 
sloop),  160. 

Howqua  (ship), 
280,  319. 

Huntress  (ship), 
109,  121,  261,  262. 

lanthe  (ship),  23. 

John  Jay  (steam 
boat),  101. 

Junius  Brutus 
(privateer),  148. 

K.  Pratt,  330. 

Ladv  Adams 

(brig),  282. 

Laura  (brig),  44. 

Louvre,  35. 

Lucas,  21. 

Man  of  AVar 
(brig),  329. 

Montauk  (ship), 
139,  140,281,282, 
319,  323. 

Natchez  (ship), 
40,  257. 

Ontario,  147. 

P.  J.,  119. 

Pactolus,  311. 

Paragon  (ship), 
316. 

Paul  .Tones,  119, 
120,  123,  124,  142, 
282,  312. 

Paulina,  312,  314. 

Perr3’  (brig),  122, 
128,  129,134,135, 
138,  141,  142. 

Pioneer,  329. 

PljTOOUth 

(bgtne.),  44. 

Probus,  118,  119, 

266,  268,  271. 

Putnam,  147. 

Quero  (sch.),  148. 

Rhodes  (ship), 
156. 


INDEX 

Vessels : 

Ro.val  Albert,  330. 

St.  Louis,  122,  129. 

St.  Paul,  280. 

Sappho,  130,  136, 
138,  273. 

Steiglitz.  20. 

S.vrene  (ship),  157. 

True  American 

(sch.),  148. 

Two  Brothers 

(bark),  44. 

Ulj’sses  (ship), 
240. 

Valparaiso,  257, 
315. 

AMgilant  (bark), 
56. 

Windsor  Faj’ 

(ship),  157. 

Wissahickon 

(brig),  264,  279. 

Zenobia  (ship), 
27,  257,  261,  263, 
323. 

Victoria,  (queen), 
142. 

Vowden,  Jo[h]n,  194. 

Wadleigh,  Air.  - , 

308. 

Walcott,  AValcot, 
- ,  167. 

Mr.  - ,  257. 

Abr[aham],  187. 

Charles  F.,  167. 

Henry  P.,  167. 

J[o]n[a]th[an], 

188. 

Alartha  P.,  166. 

Afar.v  B.,  166. 

Robert,  58,  166, 

167. 

Samuel  B.,  166. 

Waldo,  - ,  162. 

Waldron,  Mr.  - , 

110,  258,  280. 

Walett,  Francis  G., 
150. 

Waley,  Mr. - ,  389. 

Arthur,  389. 

Walker,  George,  248. 

Quaco,  359. 

Walkot  see  Walcott. 


Wallis,  James  T., 
287. 

AI.  D.  AL,  287. 
Philip,  285,  287. 

Ward,  Gen. - ,  296. 

Air.  - ,  168,  258. 

Benjamin,  148. 
George  A.,  167-169. 
.Tames  C.,  167-169. 
Jane  R.,  167,  169. 
Joflijn,  194. 

.Tulia,  109. 

Alargaret  D.  H., 
168. 

Alarj*  A.  S.,  258. 
Alary  F.  C.,  148. 
Alehitable  C.,  168, 
169. 

Aliles,  145. 

Samuel,  93. 

Samuel  C.,  167, 

169. 

Sarah,  168,  169. 
AVardwel,  Uzar,  185. 

Warren,  Warin, - , 

350. 

Gen.  - ,  376. 

F.,  39. 

James,  238,  356. 
JoIh]n, 192. 

Washburn, - ,  228, 

231,  239,243,245, 
356. 

Emery,  360. 

Emory,  354. 

Washington,  - , 

51,  244,  360,  364, 
366,  373-375. 
Betty,  51. 

George,  51. 
AVaterman,  Capt. 
- ,  40. 

AA'aters,  - ,  288. 

Judge - ,  170. 

Charles  R.,  167. 
Airs.  Charles  R., 

169,  170. 

Eliza  G.  T.,  167, 

170. 

Elizabeth  G.  T., 
169. 

Henry  F.,  169,  170. 
Jo[h]n,  185. 
Joseph,  167,  170. 
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Waters,  Joseph  G., 
167,  169,  170. 
Mary  D.,  170. 
Sarah  F.  C.,  167. 

Watson,  - ,  340. 

Capt.  - ,  340. 

Mary,  319. 

Watts,  Jer[emiah], 
187. 

Wav,  Aaron,  188. 
Will,  188. 

Wear,  Robert,  252. 

Webb, - ,  204. 

Capt. - ,  89,  314. 

Annie  B.,  155. 
Henrj-,  204. 

Mary,  64,  155. 
Michael,  156. 
Stephen  P.,  296. 
William  G.,  155. 
Webber,  Maude  0., 
171. 

Webster,  - ,  110. 

Mr. - ,  110,  111, 

113,  115,120,224, 
225,  241. 

Daniel,  108,  166, 
239. 

F.,  112,  142. 
Fletcher,  110,  112, 

113,  121,  142. 
Jonathan,  224. 
Sarah,  42j  43. 
Sarah  K.,  42,  43. 
Thomas,  42,  43. 

Weld,  Dr.  - ,  183, 

197. 

Well.  Wells,  David, 
80. 

Fred  P.,  250. 
Wendell,  John,  376, 
Wentworth.  Gov.  — , 
253. 

John,  252. 

West,  - ,  142. 

Mr.  - ,  113,  272. 

George,  127. 

Henry,  183,  197. 
Westgate,  Ad  [am], 

191. 

Jo[h]n,  191. 
Tho[mas],  191. 
Wetmore,  Mr.  - , 

114,  121,  312,  314. 
S.,  260,  269. 


Wetmore,  Samuel, 
260,  263,  267. 

Sarah  W.,  161. 

W.  S.,  115. 

W[illia]m,  15,  21, 
39,  319. 

William  S.,  127, 

139,  269. 

Wetmore  &  Co.,  15, 
21,  23,  36,  108, 
121,  137,260,263, 
268,  269,280,281, 
324. 

WTiarton,  - ,  204. 

Lord  - ,  204. 

MTieatland,  David  P., 
291. 

Henry,  199. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  - , 

294. 

Annie  B.,  294. 

Whipple,  Matthew, 
43. 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.,  43. 

White.  - ,  61,  172, 

366. 

Judge  - ,  171. 

Alden  P.,  170. 

Mrs.  Alden  P.,  170. 

Amos  A.,  170. 

Elizabeth  S.,  171. 

Fanny  B.,  61,  172. 

Harriet  A.  P.,  170. 

Henry,  171. 

Isaac,  372,  375. 

Jessie  C.,  171. 

Joseph,  149. 

Josi[ah],  194. 

Leonard,  367. 

Lizette  H.,  172. 

Mary,  375. 

Marj-  H.,  171. 

Moses,  49. 

Rebecca,  61. 

S.  A.  M.,  54. 

Sallj',  375. 

Sarah  A.,  54. 

Sarah  A.  M.,  172. 

Sarah  S.,  372,  375. 

Trueworthv,  54, 
61,  172.  ‘ 

William  H..  171. 

IVhitefield,  - ,  202, 

204. 


Whitefield,  Mr.  - , 

201,  202. 

Daniel,  209. 

Henry,  201. 

Marj-,  209. 

Nathaniel,  203. 

Sarah,  201,  203. 

Whitney,  Mr.  - , 

16,  18,  267,  325. 

Sophia,  54. 

W'hittaker,  Isaac, 
194. 

MTiittier,  - ,  2,  39, 

216,  299,  309. 

John  G.,  296,  302, 
303,  305,  306,  310. 

Joseph,  216. 

Mary  P.,  216. 

Thomas,  300,  301. 

Whittredge,  Sarah 
W.,  59,  60,  156. 

Wiggin,  Kate  D.,  12. 

Wilcot,  Hugh,  191. 

Wileards  see  Wil¬ 
lard. 

W'ilerds  see  Willard. 

Wilkeson,  Jo[h]n, 
191. 

Wilkins,  Benj[amin], 
187. 

Bray,  187. 

Henry,  187. 

Sam[uel],  187. 

Tho[mas],  187. 

Willard,  Wileards, 

Wilerds,  - , 

67. 

Mr.  - ,  67,  191. 

William  III  (king), 
205. 

Williams,  William, 
- ,  28,  248. 

Mr.  - ,  28,  120, 

125,  127,  325. 

Charles,  325. 

D.,  73. 

Ellen  D.,  46,  47. 

George  H.,  46,  47. 

Isaac,  183,  191,  197. 

Jo[h]n,  191,  192. 

Sam[uel],  191. 

Willowby,  Neh[em- 
iah],  194. 

Wilson,  Rob[ert], 
183,  197. 
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Wingate,  - ,  378, 

379. 

Mr.  - ,  307. 

Abigail,  353. 
Moses,  378. 

Paine,  378,  379. 
William,  353. 
Winn,  Betty  C.  D., 
287. 

David  W.,  287. 

L.  E.,  303. 

Winter,  Ed  [ward], 
194. 

Winthrop,  - ,  202. 

Samuel,  350, 

Wissahickon,  - , 

23. 

Wodmans,  Wodmons, 

- ,  88,  89. 

Mr.  - ,  88. 


Wolcott,  Woolcot, 
- ,  327. 

Jositah],  197. 

Mrs.  Oliver,  158, 
159,  174. 

Wolfe, - ,  223,  230. 

Wong,  - ,  132. 

Woodbridge,  - , 

51. 

Woodbury,  Anna, 
163. 

Woodr[ow],  Benj[a- 
min],  184,  194. 

Woodw"[ar]d,  Sam- 
[uel],  183. 

Woodwel,  Math[ew], 
194. 

Sam[uel],  197. 

Woolcot  see  Wolcott. 

Wordsworth,  Dor- 
othj',  309. 


Wordsworth,  Wil¬ 

liam,  309. 

WjTnan,  Susanna, 
155. 

Yale,  - ,  205. 

Gov.  - ,  205. 

Young,  Dr.  - ,  19, 

126,  265,  266. 
Anna,  48. 

Hannah  C.  A.,  48. 
J.  H.,  172-174. 

J.  Harvey,  48,  60. 
Mrs.  J.  Harvey,  60. 
Louisa  C.,  48. 
Louisa  C.  K.,  172, 
173. 

William,  48. 

Zurbaran,  - ,  64. 

Francisco,  64. 


